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Circumstances of outward life stand 
for little in God’s sight. ‘‘ There 
is No distinction, for all have sinned.’’ ll sinners 
alike need salvation, —rich sinners, cultivated sinners, 
“uperior sinners, it matters not,—out of Christ, all are 
under condemnation. What is the book? Its con- 
tents, not its cover, decide its value-and state. What 


are "aj ‘ . : > 
€ we in God’s sight? Lost sinners, or saved sin- 
hers, —which ? 


As God Sees Us 


— 


Seeming Right 
however one Feels 


Seeming to be right and to feel 
right is a duty, as well as is feeling 

If a man cannot be right, and 
ht, he ought at least to act as though he did. 
“tis an added shame to a man to show how bad his 
‘houghts and feelings are, If he feels like murder, 


and being right. 
feel rig 
It is 


or like theft, or like- falsehood, or like indecency, 
that is no reason why he should act that way. If 
he cannot be decent with all his heart, it were better 
for him and for others if he would at least act as 
though he wanted to be. The poorest excuse in the 
world for a man’s doing wrong, or speaking improp- 
erly, or being discourteous, is that he feels that way. 
Frankness and sincerity never justify ill conduct, ill 
speech, or ill manners. 
oe 

Commonplace things are’ the 
world’s greatest treasures, in the 
sphere of mind and matter. Air and light, and 
heat and cold, are commonplace helps to human 
life, but none of us can get along without them. 
They are worth more than occasional meteors, and 
auroras, and eclipses, and cyclones, even though 
these attract more attention for the time being. 
Commonsense and ordinary sympathy and average 
ability do more for mankind than great talent and 
surpassing genius. A hundred persons can be 
reached and understood and_ influenced by an 
average man, where one can feel in his heart the 
power of a mighty mind. If we are nothing more 
than common, let us thank God that we can be 
God’s messengers of love and help to the greater 
mass of our fellows. 


Commonplace 
Workers 


_— 


That youth needs the experience 
and sobriety which age possesses, 
everybody except the very young cansee. But that 
age has equal need of youth is not admitted so gen- 
erally. A number of young converts gathered into 
a church are apt to be regarded as merely so much 
green wood, for the seasoning, and their usefulness 
is spoken of as in the future. But in reality it is 
this fresh life that keeps the heart of the church 
fresh, shames old and experienced church-members 
out of their dulness, and their dryness, and brings 
perpetual spring into the church’s year. Youth 
has its mission in all spheres of life, its undying wit- 
ness to the freshness of the divine life. It comes to 
the family and to society with such a message, but 
especially to the church, bidding all ages to be ‘* fol- 
lowers of God as dear children.’’ 

Zs 


© 
Power of Youth 


There is an odd and even among 
men as among numbers. The 
sharp dividing line between that which is divisible by 
two, and that which is not divisible by two, is a 
spiritual as well as a mathematical phenomenon. 
There are persons of whom we feel sure that every- 
thing that they think, plan, or do, is thus divisible 
by two; of others, we are equally sure that more 
than one never enters into their consideration. The 
motto of the latter is ‘‘ Look out for number one ;’’ 
the motto of the former is Adam Haydn's old say- 
ing: ‘‘He who does the most for others, does the 
best for himself.’’ You are certain, in a given case, 
that, if a good thing comes to the mian, it wil! be 
divided,—many will share in it. In the case of 
another, you realize that the man’s blessings are 
indivisible. “The line between him whose thoughts 
are branching out towards many, whose plans take 
ia many, whose labors are for many, and the man 


Odd and Even Men 
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whose thoughts and plans and labors are wholly 
for himself, is a real cliass distinction in human life. 
Selfish and unselfish,—that is a deep and eternal 
classification. The Christian is learning that that is 
the peculiarly sacred life which includes the most of 
others within itself. The Apostle declares that it was 
the great glory of Christ that ‘‘in him all things 
consisted.’’ He is the most of a man into whose 


- life others enter, and who enters into the lives of 


others. 


CAB 
Law in Love 


AW shows itself, in the New Testament, as bind- 
ing in love on all of God’s children. It is so 
emphasized by Jesus Christ, and so taught by his 
followers from Matthew to Paul. What more em- 
phatic expression of the obligations of the law is 
found in all the Old Testament than in the words 
of Jesus in what is called the ‘‘Sermon on the 
Mount,’’—not of Mt. Sinai, but of the mountain of 
Galilee : ‘‘ Think not that I came to destroy the law 
or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. Forverily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
away from the law, till all things be accomplished. 
Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be 
called least in the kingdom of heaven: but whoso- 
ever shall do and teach them, he shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven. For I say unto 
you, that except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven’’ (Matt. 
5: 17-20). ‘* Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven’’ (Matt. 7: 21). Again Jesus said: ‘‘ The 
scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: all 
things therefore whatsoever’ they bid you, these do 
and observe: but do- not ye after their works ; for 
they say, and do not’’ (Matt. 23: 2). 

It is Jesus who foretells the future punishment of 
evil-doers, the violators of God’s laws and command- 
ments. There are no such pictures of final judgment 
and of hell, for the disobedient, in the Old Testa- 
ment, as Jesus gives in the New. ‘‘ The Son of 
man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather 
out of his kingdom all things that cause’ stumbling, 
and them that do iniquity, and shall cast them into 
the furnace of fire: there shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth’’ (Matt. 13: 41, 42). ‘* When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the 
angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of 
his glory: and before him shall be gathered all 
the nations: and he shall separate them one from 
another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from 
the goats: and he shall set the. sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the left. . . . Then shall he 
say... unto them on the left hand, Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared 
for the devil and his angels. . . . Inasmuch as ye did 
it not unto one of these beast, ye did it not unto me. 
And these shall go away into eternal punishment’’ 


(Matt. 25 : 31-46). ‘‘ That servant, which knew his 
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lord’s will, and made not ready, nor did aecording 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes ; but 
he that knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes’’ (Luke 12 : 47). 

This is taught not only in the earlier words of 
Jesus, but in his later words also ; not alone to the 
Jewish multitudes, but to the inner circle of his 
disciple friends. It was on the night of his betrayal 
that he said to those dearest to him, ‘‘If ye love me, 
ye will keep my commandments.’’ ‘‘ He that hath 
my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me.’’ ‘‘Ifa man love me, he will keep my 
word [my commandments]: and my Father will 
love him. . . . He that loveth me not keepeth not 
my words : and the word [the commandment] which 
ye hear is not mine, but the Father's who sent me”’ 
(John 14 : 15, 21, 23, 24). And again, ‘“If ye 
keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love ; 
even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, 
and abide in his love.’’ ‘‘Ye are my friends, if ye 
do the things which I command you’’ (John 
15:10, 14). Here is law as well as love; love 
' shown in the giving and in the keeping of law. 

The disciples of Jesus gave prominence to the ob- 
servance of law as the proof of love, as the evidence 
of faith. Paul, who extolled faith as a means of 
salvation, by no means ignored or undervalued the 
demands of law. On the contrary, he says, ‘‘ Do 
we then make the law of none effect through faith ? 
God forbid: nay, we establish the law’’ (Rom. 
3:41). He speaks, moreover, of the ‘‘day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God ; who will render to every man according to his 
works: . . . unto them that. . . obey not the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, shall be wrath and indig- 
nation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of 
man that worketh evil, of the Jew first, and also of 
the Greek ; but glory and honor and peage to every 
man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek : for there is no respect of persons with 
God’’ (Rom. 2: 5-11). : 

Again he says: ‘‘ We must all be made manifest 
before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that each one 
may receive the things done in the body, according 
to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad. 
Knowing therefore the fear of the Lord, we per- 
suade men’’ (2 Cor. 5: 10, 11). ‘‘At the reve- 
lation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the 
angels of his power in flaming fire, rendering 
vengeance to them that know not God, and to 
them that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus: 
who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruc- 
tion from the face of the Lord and from the glory of 
his might, when he shall come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be marvelled at in all them that be- 
lieved . . . in that day’’ (2 Thess. 1 : 7-10). 

James says : ‘‘ Faith apart from works is barren ;'’ 
** Ye see that by works a man is justified, and_not 
only by faith. . . . For as the body apart from the spirit 
is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead’’ 
(Jas. 2 : 20, 24, 26). Peter says: ‘‘ The Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptation, 
and to keep the unrighteous under punishment unto 
the day of judgment’’ (2 Pet. 2:9). John, the 
apostle of love, says: ‘‘ Hereby know we that we 
know him, if he keep his commandments. He that 
saith, I know him, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him’’ (1 John 
2:3,4). ‘‘ He that doeth righteousness is righteous, 
even as he [God] is righteous: he that doeth sin is 
of the devil’’ (1 John 3:7, 8). ‘‘ This is the love 
of God, that we keep his commandments : and his 
commandments are not grievous’’ (1 John 5 : 3). 
‘This is love, that we should walk after his com- 
mandments. This is the commandment, even as ye 
heard from the beginning, that ye should walk in 
it’’ (2 John 6). It is in John’s book of Revelation 
that we repeatedly find the figure of the lake of fire 
burning with brimstene, as a place of punishment 
for the disobedient, and all the opposers of God, 
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who maketh the law (Rev. 14:9, 10; 19 : 20; 
21:8). Who will say, then, that there is no law 
in the New Testament and in its religion ? 

Love and law are in the Old Testament; law 
and love are in the New. ‘That ‘‘God is love; 
and [that] he that abideth in love abideth in God, 
and God abideth in him’’ (1 John 4: 16),—is not a 
truth of the New Testament, and the New Covenant, 
alone ; it was in the Old Testament, or the Old 
Covenant, also. God was always in Christ, and God 
always bore for man the love which showed itself in 
Christ, as the manifestation of God’s love for man. 
‘* Before Abraham was, I am,’’ said Jesus to the Jews 
(John 8:58). ‘‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day ; and he sawit, and was glad’’ (John 8 : 56). 
God spoke out of the thunderings of Mt. Sinai, tell- 
ing of his love unto the thousandth generation of 
those who would love him and keep his command- 
ments (Exod. 20: 6). Prophet, and psalmist, and 
scribe, and apostle alike recognized love as the 
prompting and requirement of law, Godward and 
manward. ‘‘ Will the Lord be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams or with ten thousands of rivers of 


‘oil? . . . What doth the Lord require of thee, but 


to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’’ said Micah (Micah 6:7, 8). The 
Psalmist says : 


‘It is time for the Lord to work ; 
For they have made void thy law. 
Therefore I love thy commandments 
Above gold, yea, above fine gold. 
Therefore I esteem all thy precepts concerning 
all things to be right (Psa. 119 : 126-128). 


Said the Jewish scribe, ‘‘'To love him [the Lord 
thy God] with all the heart, and with all the under- 
standing, and with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbor as himself, is much more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices’’ (Mark 12 : 33). The 
Apostle Paul sums up the whole matter in the words : 
‘*He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law. 
. . » Love worketh no ill to his neighbor : love there- 
fore is the fulfilment of the law’’ (Rom. 13 : 8, 10). 

Mere obedience to law could not save a man. 
God never taught that it could. Man never had 
reason to think that it could. ' Love was shown in 
God's laws ; love prompted man to the doing as the 
loving God wanted done ; love trusted God beyond 
all sight and proof. In the Old Testament this was 
taught in precept and in promise. In the New 
Testament it was taught in fresh prominence and 
power, by the crowning evidence of God’s love, and 
the addition of a new motive for man’s recognition 
of it, by the gift of Jesus Christ as the Son of God 
and the Son of man, Sovereign and Saviour. ‘‘ God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life’’ (John 3 16). 
‘‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, we also 
*? (1 John 4: 10, 11). 


SOPEN LETTERS 


Questions’ about the future state of 
ppt persons for whom we have no respon- 

sibility are profitless subjects for dis- 
cussion, if they are prompted by mere curiosity, or by 
a worrying doubt as to God's love or fairness. When 
Peter asked our risen Lord about the future of the disci- 
ple whom Jesus loved, ‘‘ Lord, and what shall this man 
do? Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee? follow thou me.”’ If, 
however, one honestly desires to know whether he ought 
to hasten to spread the glad news of salvation in Jesus 
Christ, so that all may have it as speedily as possible, 


ought to love one another 





he need not wait for any added stimulus in .completer 
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knowledge as to the needs and peril of those yet in 
ignorance. Jesus commands such effort on the part of 
his every follower, and he who will not do this for his 
Master's sake, would not do it for the sake of a stranger. 
Yet many Christians are giving more time to discussing 
the state of the heathen whom they afe neglecting than 
to considering the best method of their obeying the com- 
mand of Jesus to see that the heathen hear of Him and 
his work. The old question comes again, in this form, 
from an interested Christian worker in Western New 
York : 


Are the heathen who have never heard of Christ eternally lost ? 
A discussion arose as to that point last Sunday, and I would like 
your opinion. 


- 


The opinion of the Editor.is of no value whatsoever. 
The statement of Jesus Christ is all-important and con- 
clusive. In Matthew 25 : 31-46, Jesus specifically 
describes the judgment of the heathen at his second 
coming. This is the judgment, not of those who have 
known him, but of those who have not. The ‘na- 
tions’’ was the term by which, in his day, the outside 
heathen were known among the Jews. He declares that 
those who are in that attitude of being, and in that spirit, 
which would cause them to receive and welcome a rep- 
resentative and messenger of God, in whatever guise he 
comes to them, shall be judged as those who are wel- 
coming the Son of God, even though they know it not. 
Why, then, should we have doubt on that point? Yet 
this same Jesus said to every disciple of his, before he 
went away, ‘‘ Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations.’’ As has been said forcefully, ‘« The ques- 
tion is not, Can the Aeathen be saved if they do not hear 
the gospel ? but it is, Can we be saved if we do not give 
them the gospel?’’ Has ¢hat¢ question been sufficiently 
considered in the circle of the Western New York in- 
quirer ? 


— 


It frequently happens, when a state- 
ment is made by a Bible scholar 
which seems to be at variance with 
the notes at the head of the chapters, or at the close of 
a particular book, in our common English Bibles, that 
the ordinary reader is confused or disturbed, as if a 
standard. authority had been called in question. Yet 
many of the titles of the books of the Bible, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, and so of the superscrip- 
tions and subscriptions, like the chronological data, are 
no part of the original text, and therefore cannot be 
counted as inspired or authoritative. 


Place of Writing of 
Paul's Epistles 


From time to time 
some. of these added notes, which had stood unques- 
tioned for centuries, are shown to be erroneous, yet their 
venerableness stands in tlie way of their hasty correction. 
Here, for example, comes a correspondent from Indiana, 
with an inquiry concerning a seeming conflict of authori- 
ties in this sphere : 

In Professor Riddle's notes on the lesson for August 1 (Les 


son Surroundings: Place), he says: ‘Two of Paul's epistles 


were addressed to the place [Corinth], and three were written 
there (1 and -2 Thessalonians during this. stay, Romans several 
years later, to which some add Galatians, though without positive 
proof).'’ My Bagster’s Bible says, ‘‘The First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians was written from Athens ;"' and of the second it says 
the same, at the close of the epistle. Now, if Dr. Riddle is cor- 
rect, I would be gratfhed to know upon what authority ; and, in 
that case, upon what other authority these “footnotes to the 
epistles’ were inserted in our Bibles. I had supposed that they 
were found in some of the manuscripts. 


The subscriptions to Paul's epistles which are in ovr 
common English Bibles are wot found in the earliest 
New Testament manuscripts extant. There is no sign 
of them in any manuscript before the sixth century. 
The Revisers dropped them, and they have no special 
weight with scholars. But publishers of the old versions 
of the Bible retain them because ¢éey have no authority 
to change the copy of the old version they are printing 
from. As to Athens or Corinth as the place frosh which 
Paul wrote to the Thessalonians, it is evident that he did 
not stop at Athens writing letters to the churches (Acts 
17 : 13 to 18:1). "It was at Corinth that Silas and Tim- 
othy rejoined Paul (Acts 17:15 ; 18: 1-5). In Thes- 
salonians:3 : 1-6, Paul speaks of Timothy as already with 
him after the latter's visit to Thessalonica, and, of 
course, that statement could not have been written from 
Athens. Naturally, the second epistle was not written 
earlier than the first. Questions of this sort are treated 
by Dr. Riddle as a competent scholar, whose knowledge 
of the matters of which he writes entitles his statements 



































































to special weight. If the Bagsters or the Oxford Pub- 
lishers agree with Dr, Riddle, they are probably correct. 
Where they differ with him, they are probably in error. 





In Tenebris 


By Susan Coolidge 


HEN the mists of pain are thickest 
W And the storm is at its height, 
When, bewildered and-affrighted, 
We stumble without light, 
When the old props faint and fail us 
And the old hopes fade and flee, 
O Lord! most kind, most pitiful, 
Whom have we left but thee ? 


When youth and beauty in their prime 
Are withered at a breath, 

When the very life of life is quenched 
By the chill hand of Death, 

When the leafage we.call happiness 
Is stripped off utterly, 

© Lord ! the Lord who changest not, 
Whom may we trust save thee ? 


What can we do but lighten 
Our half-despairing hold 
Upon thy sure and stedfast word, 
Thy seamless garment's fold ? 
Anchor of drifting, struggling hearts, 
Sore vexed by wind or sea, 
O Lord, the everlasting Lord, 
Our only hope is thee ! 


Through blackest night, ‘mid wildest wave, 
In heights and depths unknown, 
We stay us on that faithfulness 
Which never failed its own. 
Beaten and blown and buffeted, 
And long the way may be, 
But blessed the way, O pitying Lord ! 
If but it ends in thee. 


Newport, R. 1. 
OD 
What are the Best Church Hymns ? 


By Louis F. Benson, D.D. 
Editor of the New Presbyterian Hymnal 


[Editor’s Note.—The following article is one of a series on the 
general subject of music announced as a special feature of The 
Sunday School Times for 1897. Articles by Dudley Buck and 
Professor J. H. Bernard have already appeared. Other articles 
in the series will follow from time to time. A second article by 
Dr. Benson, entitled ‘‘ What is the Standard of the Best Church 
Hymns ?"’ will supplement the article given herewith. | 


UCH of what is written upon the character and 
quality of our hymns fails either to enlighten or 
convince, and this is because the writer, or, it may be, 
the reader, does not clearly distinguish the two points of 
view from which hymns may be regarded ; for hym- 
nody is at once a branch of literature and a branch of 
liturgics, and the characteristics of a hymn are not the 
same in the two departments. -In literature, for exam- 
ple, both Coleridge ‘and Shelley are looked upon as 
skilled in the right use of English words, and the one 
published a «« Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Cha- 
mouni,’’ and the other, a ‘‘Hymn to Intellectual 
yet, from the liturgical point of view, these 
pieces are not in any sense to be recognized as hymns. 
Again, a piece of verse, properly spoken of, from a litur- 
gical point of view, as «a good hymn,"’ may seem to a 
mere literary critic quite unworthy of any such distinc- 
tion, The methods and ends of poetic literature are one 
thing, and the uses of God's house are another, and, 
W hile they do not necessarily conflict, they do establish 
differing scales of-excellence, and they do demand dif- 
fering criteria of§udgment.. Unless we are to have con- 
fusion, one or the other point of view should be dis- 
unctly chosen, and then persistently maintained. 

The title of this article suggests that we are dealing 
now with hymns for church use, and that among such 
hymns we are seeking the best. But the mere an- 
nouncement of that point of view is not enough. It 
must be adhered to. And just here it is that confusion 
often creeps in. Some one starts out to test the 
quality of church hymns, and then at once proceeds to 
oan not by a study of the actual experience of 

ch in their use, but by applying to them his per- 


Beauty ;"’ 


So 





sonal opinions and judgment of what a good hymn 
Ought to be. He is followed by other critics, each with 
the same aim and method, but with differing judgments, 
and each one discovers the hymns that are best—in his 
opinion. Out of it all comes confusion, and no stan- 
dard is established but the fluctuating one of personal 
preference. 

And now, when an interest in hymns is so widely felt, 
is a good time to insist that the quality of a church 
hymn cannot be determined in that way. The hymn is 
the people's share in God's praise, and is intended for 
congregational use. It can be tested only by the results 
of actual use in the worship of the church, and to pro- 
pose any other test (such as the opihions of critics) is, 
again, to confound literature with liturgics. In the case 
of an untried hymn, no man can say that it will prove 
to be ‘‘a good hymn.'’ In the case of hymns which 
have been fully offered to the church, and set before her 
to sing, and yet have failed to attain any real position in 
her hymnody, that result may be said to mark the end 
of their career as hymns. Such hymns, having been ac- 
tually tried by the only competent tribunal, have, for 
some reason or other, possibly for none that is quite ap- 
parent, been found wanting. Here and there a hymn- 
book editor, with a happy knack, may light upon one of 
them which he thinks has not had a fair trial, and he 
may even start it upon a new career, mated to some tune 
that shall help it at last to win its way to the hearts of 
God's worshipers. But this is not to change the tribunal 
which decides the ultimate fate of all hymns. It is only 
to gain a new hearing before that same tribunal in the 
specific case. And from the decision of that tribunal 
there is no appeal in the matter of hymns. 

A good hymn. is one that commends itself to the 
church, voices the religiouS feeling of the worshipers, 
and stands the test of congregational use. And ‘just be- 
cause God's people in all the different branches of the 
church make but one larger congregation, with common 
needs and feelings, therefore the only hymns we are en- 
titled to call ‘‘the best church hymns’’ are those which 
commend themselves to this larger congregation, and 
have come into actual usé over the widest area, and by 
consent of the largest number of Christians in the differ- 
ent churches. A so-called gospel hymn, which has 
temporary vogue in certain quarters, but which the 
great bodies of Christians reject from their worship, is 
not one of the best hymns. A wooden translation from 
the Latin, dear to the advanced section of the Anglican 
church, is not one of-the best hymns. Neither are your 
favorites, nor mine, necessarily entitled to that distinc- 
tion, which only the church at large can confer. 

If, then, the church alone decides which hymns are 
the best, and her decision is necessarily final, what remains 
to us is the simple finding of the individual hymns which, 
as a matter of fact, have won widest approval and largest 
use. It would be interesting in several ways if we could 
pick them out of the mass, if we could get before us a 
group of hymns which, according to our definition, are 
beyond a doubt ‘‘ the best church hymns."’ 

The only available way of doing this is by the study 
of the hymn-books in present use in the churches. 
These books, in the case of each denomination, are the 
last of a series which have been successively used there. 
They have grown up by a slow process of dealing with 
hymns, by way of selection and addition. They contain 
all the hymns now actually sung in their worship. By 
taking the whole number of these hymn-books, then, we 
have the entire body of hymns in actual use in the 
church worship of English-speaking Christians. And, 
by collating their contents, we could determine what 
hymns are common to a smaller or greater number of 
books. Giving to each book one vote, the number of 
books in which a given hymn is found would determine 
the status of that hymn in the whole English-speaking 
church, and we should finally arrive at a group of hymns 
which, being found in the widest actual use, are properly 
called ‘‘ the best church hymns.”’ 

This collation, however fascinating, is a painful task. 
Fortunately it has been largely done for us already. 

1. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson has made such a colla- 
tion of thirty representative hymn-books of the different 
bodies of Christians in the United States, ‘certifying 
which hymns have received the votes of the seven chief 
churches of American Protestantism.'’ These hymns, 
one hundred and fifty-four in number, are our American 
candidates for the distinction of being the best hymns. 

2. Mr. King has done a like work for the Anglican 
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Church, collating fifty-two representative hymn-books 
used in that church and its branches in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonies. His list of hymns, as representing at 
once the English and the liturgical points of view, may 
be set against Dr. Thompson's. It will then appear 
that out of Dr. Thompson's one hundred and fifty-four 
hymns, forty-eight are not found in Mr. King’s list, 
reducing the number of our candidates to one hundred 
and six. 

3. These two collations I have supplemented by a 
third, covering eleven representative books used in the 
Church of Scotland, and in the Nonconformist churches 
of England and Scotland, and five important American 
books published since the date of Dr. Thompson's list. 
This brings up the whole number of books collated to 
ninety-eight. As we are seeking the hymns in widest 
use only, we may take eighty as the minimum number 
of books in which a given hymn must occur to attain 
the first rank ; and we then find no less than thirty-one 
out of our one hundred and six hymns fulfilling that re- 
quirement. In view of the diversities of creed, ritual, 
and taste represented in the hymn-books, this is a re- 
markable result. It seems quite reasonable and safg to 
call these thirty-one ‘‘ the best church hymns,"’ 

The following list gives their first lines, and the num- 
ber of votes cach ; 


1. Rock of Ages, cleft for me (97). 

2, All praise to thee, my God, this night (96). 

3. When I survey the wondrous cross (95). 

4. Jesus, lover of my soul (95). 

5. Jesus, I my cross have taken (94). 

6. Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear (94). 

7. Awake, my soul, and with the sun (93). 

8. Hark! the herald angels sing (93). 

9. Abide with me : fast falls (92). 

10. Nearer, my God, to thee (92). 

11. Jerusalem, my happy home (92). 

12. How sweet the name of Jesus sounds (92). 

13. Jerusalem the golden (91). si 
14. From Greenland's icy mountains (91). 

15. Our God, our help in ages past (90). 

16. Hark the glad sound ! the Saviour comes (87). 
17. Lo! he comes with clouds descending (86). 
18, Glorious things of thee are spoken (8s). 


19. Jesus shall reign where’ er the sun (85). 
20. Come, let us join our cheerful songs (84). 
21. Hail to the Lord's Anointed (84). 

22. O worship the King (84). 

23. All hail, the power of Jesus’ name (83). 
24. Christ the Lord is risen to-day (82). 
25. Guide me, O thou great Jehovah (82). 
26, Just as I am, without one plea (81). 
27. God moves in a mysterious way (81). 
28. Thou whose almighty word (80). 

29. Jesus, the very thought of thee (80). 
30. Children of the heavenly King (80). 
3%. There is a land of pure delight (80). 


‘ 


We may read this list with much satisfaction, with a 
new confidence also in the tribunal which gave such a 
decision. Time will work changes in this list, but it 
seems likely that they will be by way of addition rather 
than of subtraction. Heber's ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy! 
Lord God Almighty !"’ and Newman's ‘‘ Lead, kindly 
Light,’’ for instance, will, apparently very soon, range 
with these others. But of the thirty-one, few, indeed, 
seem likely to be superseded in our time. None could 
now be spared. No competent editor of a hymn-book 
would think of omitting any one of them. They are 
indeed the best church hymns. 

And now that we have them clearly before us, two 
uses of this list suggest themselves. 

1. A duty is suggested to the pastor.—The leader of 
public worship has few responsibilities greater than the 
choice of hymns to be sung. The influence of familiar 
hymns is very great, and these certainly would seem to 
be the hymns that should become familiar by a reason- 
ably frequent use. 

2. An opportunity is suggested to the Sunday-school 
superintendent. —How could more be done for the spirit- 
ual enrichment of a child than by storing its memory with 
the best hymns? If the good old custom of memorizing 
hymns has fallen into abeyance, it may have been from 
the embarrassment of riches, the discouraging length of 
the list of available hymns. But here is a short list 
of the best only, presenting a task not too great for the 
average scholar, making frequent review possible, and 
offering a treasure which will grow only the greater as 
life lengthens out, and until its close. 

It would be of interest also to-examine the hymns in- 
cluded in our list, so as to gain an impression of what 
the qualities are which make up the standard of a hymn 


aa 























which the church approves and loves to use. But this 
examination into the standard of the church's best hymns 
may well be the subject of a separate article. 


Philadelphia. 
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Paul’s Relatives 
By Henry C. Thomson, D.D. 


NE interesting subject that has received scanty 
attention is the number of kinsmen the Apostle 

Paul had, and their probable influence on his career. 

We learn, from Romans 16 : 7, that Andronicus and 
Junias, or Junia, his kinsmen, were converted to Christ 
before Paul was, and were of note among the apostles, 

doubtless in Jerusalem. This fact was calculated to 
greatly impress the mind of the youthful and zealous 
Saul of Tarsus, and at first may have tended to increase 
his opposition to the gospel, but it also may have caused 
him inwardly to have more respect for convictions held 
by such worthy relatives. They both became fellow- 
prisoners with Paul, in some place unmentioned, quite a 
while before his imprisonment at Cesarea. The last we 
know of them is that, near the close of Paul's third mis- 
sionary journey, they were in Rome, where he salutes 
them. 

When Paul was at Antioch, before his first missionary 
journey, he had as a fellow-worker another relative, 
Lucius, a native of Cyrene, who was a teacher, and pos- 
sibly also a prophet (Acts 13:1). He was also with 
Paul in Corinth towards the close of his third missionary 
journey, when he wrote the Epistle to the Romans 
(Rom. 16 : 21). 

On the second journey Paul reached Thessalonica, 
and lodged with Jason, another kinsman (Rom. 16 : 21), 
with whom he probably worked at his trade of tent- 
gnaking. In those times it would be likely that men of 
the same family would have the same trade. His short 
Stay in that city was ended by a tumult, and Jason's 
house was assaulted by the populace, and he had to be 
security for Pau]. After he went bail for him, Paul went 
away in peace (Acts 17 : 5-9). After all that Jason did 
and suffered for Paul, it would seem strange that he 
should give the church in Thessalonica no credit for 
hospitality (see 2 Thess. 3:8; Phil. 4: 15, 16), were it 
not that Jason was perhaps his own brother, and that all 
his efficient help was considered as a private family 
matter. This appears likely to be the fact, since we 
know (2 Cor. 8 : 16-24) that Paul, while in Macedonia, 
where Jason lived, sent forward to Corinth three persons, 
—Titus, his special agent, and another Christian brother 
with him, unnamed, but of whom he said, ‘‘ whose 
praise in the gospel is spread through all the churches."’ 
These two are again separately spoken of, in 2 Corin- 
thians 12: 18, as sent on this mission. But, besides 
these, he sent, as he wrote in 2 Corinthians 8 ; 22, ‘‘ with 
them our brother, whom we have many times proved 
earnest in many things."’ 

May not this last, the own brother of Paul, as it would 
seem, be Jason of Thessalonica, who, we know, was a 
relative of his, and also was with Paul in Corinth, when, 
shortly afterwards, he repaired thither ? (Rom. 16 : 21.) 

He certainly would meet all the indications as well as 
any other. 

On this same second journey, after Paul was expelled 
from Thessalonica, he went to Berea, and there too he 
found another kinsman, Sopater (or Sosipater), son of 
Pyrrhus, who was also with him in Corinth when he 
wrote to the Romans, and became a traveling companion 
of the Apostle on his last journey to Jerusalem (Acts 20 : 
4; Rom. 16 : 21). 

- It is no wonder that the Apostle could calm his mind 
and compose that profound Epistle to the Romans during 
his stay in Corinth, while affairs were so ably conducted 
by Timothy and these three trusty relatives. . 

At that same time, Herodion, Andronicus, and Junias 
were in Rome. 

Then in Jerusalem, after his arrest, we find his sister's 
manly son taking an active part in favor of his beloved 
uncle, and conducting himself so nobly that we think 
‘he too must have been a Christian (Acts 23 : 16-22). 

Finally, while at Rome in prison, among the few 
faithful ones was Jesus, called Justus (Col. 4:11). As 
** Jason’ is the Greek equivalent of ‘«Jesus,'’ who can 
say that this is not our Jason of Thessalonica, who had 
followed his brother, the apostle, to his cell in Rome? 
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It is noteworthy that Providence thus furnished a 
large family connection as a natural basis for Paul's 
apostolic labors, just as the twelve apostles of Christ 
seem to have been nearly all kinsmen. 

Consider the following recapitulation of Paul and his 
kinsmen : 


PLACE. NAME, 
Tarsus, . ° . Saul. 
Am@igch,. .... . . Lucius. 
Thessalonica, . Jason. 
MTS. abies cS ow 6) Seg 
Corinth,. . . . . temporarily Lucius, Sopater, 

and Jason. 
jerusalem,. ........ . A Sister's Son. 
Rome,.... .. . . Herodion, Andronicus, 


Junias, and perhaps Jason. 

Most of the strategic points of Paul’s life and work 
were manned by his relatives, and this fact may have 
been one element in the determination of his plans. 
For instance, why did he not preach in Amphipolis, 
Apollonia, and Pella, that lay along his route? Were 
there no synagogues in any of these places? One reason, 
doubtless, was that there were‘no kinsmen of his in them 
to give him secure hospitality. 

It is remarkable how widely scattered, and how much 
given to travel, this family was. They were energetic 
and restless. However, it must be remembered that in 
that day no city,in the world surpassed Jerusalem as a 
bureau of information, as a center of commercial intelli- 
gence, and as a point of distribution of Jewish merchants 
and tradesmen to the most advantageous places. 

The members of Paul's family circle that are men- 
tioned in the New Testament were Christians. There 
were doubtless many others that were not, and this 
thought added a deep pang to his sorrow for the Jews, 
his ‘‘kinsmen according to the flesh’’ (Rom. 9 : 1-3). 


Cambria, Cal. 
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A True Story 


By Helen E. Rasmussen 


RS. MARTIN stepped out of the storeroom door 

on to the clay porch at the end of the long, grass 

house, and locked the door securely behind her. For 

it was down on the big Congo River, in Africa, and she 

knew by experience that everything possible must be 
kept under lock and key. 

‘1 guess I'll go around the back of the house,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘ and then the baby won't see me, and cry."’ 

For a part of the way there was barely room to walk, 
so she seldom went that way, but, as she did so, she 
caught sight of a piece of brown paper, folded and stick- 
ing in one of the palm ribs which held the grass secure 
along the back side. 

««] wonder what that can be ?’’ she mused. 
could have put it there? 
it is."’ 

So she took it down and unfolded it, and found, to her 
great surprise, a little lump of butter inside. Now, but- 
ter costs sixty cents a pound on the Congo, and mission- 
aries usually make a little of it go as far as possible. 
Mrs. Martin tried, as a rule, to not use more than one 
pound a month. But, even while the stealing of the 
butter was a grave offense, it looked so funny there in 
the brown paper that Mrs. Martin smiled. 

‘«Which of the boys could have done this ?*’ she 
asked herself And then a bright thought struck her. 
««T know how I'll find out. I'll just put it on the table 
without saying a word, and I can tell by the way the 
boys look at it which of them is guilty."’ 

Then she turned the corner, and appeared on the 
back-end porch, where the tea-table was ready spread, 
and her guest waiting for her. But there were no boys 
in sight. 

She laid the greasy paper down in the center of the 
table, took her place, asked a blessing, and began to 
eat, chatting to her visitor about the news. 

Not long after, the little cook came along, glanced at 
the table, and passed by into the house. He saw the 
butter, but said to himself, ‘‘The teacher must have 
brought it with his food for the journey."’ 


‘« Who 
I guess I'll look and see what 
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Mrs. Martin had noticed him, and knew that he had 
never seen the paper before. 

Soon the jack-wash came along the front porch, look- 
ing very dignified and the soul of innocence. She kept 
on chatting, and at the same time watched him closely. 
He, too, glanced at the table, and saw the butter, and 
the swift expression which passed over his face showed 
that he at least knew the paper and the butter, and had 
seen them before. But he passed on and into the house 
for a few minutes, and then came out again and looked 
at the butter, and then at Mrs. Martin, and back at 
the butter. The expression on his face had now grown 
so funny that Mrs. Martin could not help but smile, and 
Say : 

‘« What is it, Matundu ?’’ 

‘« Nothing,’’ he replied, and turned away. 

Soon after, he came back that same way, and looked 
sO questioningly at the little paper that she said : 

‘*You can have that butter, Matundu."’ ° 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Kez’ oleleko’’ (**1 don’t want it’’). 

‘« Don’t you like butter?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Take it.'' 

He took it, and went out to the cook-house, and she 
did not see him again. 

An hour or so later, the little cook came up to her. 

‘*Mama, Matundu is very angry."’ 

‘‘Is he?’’ she asked in surprise. 

‘“Yes ; he says that he didn’t steal that butter, and 
that he will not stay and be accused of stealing. He 
says that he will take his book and go to town rather 
than be called a thief.”’ 

Mrs. Martin laughed heartily. 

‘‘Why, I didn’t call him a thief, nor accuse him of 


stealing. I only gave the butter to him, and asked him 
if he didn’t like it. I didn’t even say that any one stole 
the butter. His conscience must be guilty.”’ 


Matundu did not go to town, nor had he intended to 
go, for he knew that he was guilty. 
‘« Be sure your sins will find you out.’ 


Wenonah, N. /. 





How Can the Sunday-School be 
Improved ? 


By C. J. Kephart, D.D. 


S IT seems to me, there needs to be a more general 
recognition of the fact that the Sunday-school can 
be improved. True, there is everywhere inquiry about 
improvement, but too often this inquiry is too general, 
How can the Sunday-school be improved ? rather than, 
How can my Sunday-school, or my work in the Sunday- 
school, be improved? We are prone to be jealous of 
those institutions with which we are personally connec- 
ted. While we all admit that home life might be better, 
we are slow to admit the possibility or need of improve- 
ment in our own home life. €hurch-members, Sunday- 
school workers, are ready to attend conventions, and 
discuss better methods of church work, but too often are 
slow to admit the need of better methods in their own 
church or Sunday-school. The fact that the system of 
truth presented in the Bible is beyond the possibility of 
improvement is allowed to induce the conviction, un- 
consciously, it may be, that our methods of presenting 
this truth, of bringing it to act upon the mind and 
heart, of controlling and operating the agencies for its 
extension, are not largely capable of improvement. 

The Sunday-school, so far as relates to its methods, is 
subject to all the imperfections resultant from human 
limitations, hence is capable of growth, improvement. 
this not only of Sunday-school work in general, but 
of each individual school,—your school, my school, the 
work of every one in the school, whether pastor, officer, 
teacher, or scholar. 

How, then, shall we ascertain what improvement 's 
possible and necessary? There is but one rational an- 
swer,—by studying the Sunday-school as an institution, 
with this end in view. This is a truth of general appli- 
cation. The wise merchant who discovers that his bus'- 
ness is not prosperous does not at once set about 
instituting changes, but leoks carefully for the weak 
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place. If a certain department is falling to the rear, he 
inquires for the cause. May it be its location ? some- 
thing in the quality of the goods ? inadequate adver- 
tising ? some defect in the work of the salesman? He 
will be very unwise to introduce any radical change 
without careful study and investigation of the situation 
and needs. Change for the sake of change is as likely 
to be detrimental as helpful, —perhaps more likely. 

A railroad company finds its traing do not make the 
time they expected. What shall they do? Discharge 
the engineer or fireman? That may be what is. needed, 
put it may not be. They had better first look for the 
weak place. It may be a defective roadbed, sharp 
curves or heavy grades, locomotives not capable of such 
speed, poor telegraphic service, resulting in the holding 
of trains, incompetent or indifferent conductors. Im- 
provement may be needed at several or all of these 
points. The institution, if it has not received it, must 
have careful study as to every related particular. The 
railroad company that is not constantly on the gud vive 
for better equipments, and that will not provide facilities 
for the preparation of better qualified ‘operatives, will 
fall in the rear. 

Is it sacrilegious to say that the same principle holds 
in relation to the Sunday-school, no matter how sacred 
its mission andwork ? It, too, must be a subject of con- 
stant study, not in order to find where changes may be 
made, but to find where improvements are needed, and 
to discover exactly what change may be introduced with 
good hope of effecting improvement, and just how to make 
the change. 

If your Sunday-school is not coming up to the stan- 
dard, (and what one is so near that farther approach is 
impossible ?) then let it be studied to ascertain where 
the weak place is. Is it in the superintendency? Is it 
in the grading and classification? Is it in the equip- 
ment? Is it in the teaching force? Is it on the social 
side of the work? Is it on the spiritual side? Is it in 
the discipline? Admitting that the teachers are the best 
to be had under the circumstances, are they teaching the 
classes to which they are best adapted? What-is being 
done for their better qualification? What more can be 
done? What is being ‘done to assure qualified teachers 
when these drop out? What more can be done? Is 
the hour of meeting the best the school can have, all 

- things considered? What is being done to bring the 
homes represented into closer touch with the school ? 
What peculiar conditions exist in any or many of these 
homes that need to be considered in adapting the work 
of the school to them ? What is being done to interest 
that part of the church that does not attend the school ? 
What more can be done? Will the Home Department 
help ? 

These questions and many others need constant study. 
From their nature, they must be asked and answered by 
each school for itself. ‘Help may be secured from the 
study of methods used by others, but every method, 
however successfully used by any school, must be adapted 
to the peculiar conditions in any other school. Each 
school has its own life, and its own conditions and 
needs. This renders it necessary that this study of con- 
ditions be constant, intense, judicious. 

And the Sunday-school deserves such study. Having 
upon its records the names of more than thirteen millions 
of the population of our country, being engaged in the 
teaching of fundamental truth, dealing with its pupils 
largely in the formative period of their lives, it is high 
time that this institution receive, not only careful re- 
ligious consideration, but a scientific study akin to that 
given our public schools, that its possibilities may be 
disc overed, its needs supplied, and, as the result, its mis- 
sion more largely achieved. The spirit that prompts to 
this study will also guide to the proper introduction of 
the improvements believed possible. 

Annville, Pa, 
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Definiteness is often a help to giving. 
In the South Congregational Sunday- 
metned alll school of Brockton, Massachusetts, a 
a oa by schedule has been in vogue several 
Pe pe. - heartily commended by the superinten- 
z pe! nal dC. Childs. A four-page leaflet is printed 
ai anil of the year, designating the object to 
sane € schvol is-to give on each Sunday of the year, 

¢w Sundays only being left open. The first page 


Giving 
by Schedule 
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says: ‘*Each object to which we give has been as- 
signed to some class, and each of such classes will learn 
about its special field of work, and report to the school, 
before the day for making the offering, that the school 
may know the work and its needs.'’ Every third Sunday 
a contribution is made toward the school’s own ex- 
penses, supplementing a fixed sum set aside from the 
church treasury for the school’s support. With an 
average attendance of about four hundred and fifty, the 
average offering is about fifteen dollars ; but ‘‘ on special 
occasions, when the object appealed strongly or had been 
presented earnestly,’' the collections ranged from 
twenty-five to forty dollars. A part of the schedule is 
given below, to indicate the method of the whole : 
AvuG. 22. Brockton City Hospital. Miss S. E. Tenney’s class. 
AUG, 29. Massachusetts Sunday-School Association. Assistant 
Superintendent H. E. Knowles. 
SEPT. 5. Home expenses of the Sunday-school. 
SEPT. 12, The Sunday-school’s library. 
SEPT. 19. Brockton Young Men's Christian Association. 
O. C. Davis's class. : 
SEPT. 26, 
OcT. 3. 


Mr. 


Home expenses. 
Hope Chapel. Dea. F. P. Mills’s class. 
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Visitors to the Sunday-school usually 


pg prefer to be seen, and not heard, 
perhaps not caring to be in any way 
conspicuous, Getting them to sign on the ‘ Visitors’ 


Register,’" now so common in many schools, must 
therefore be done with tact. In the Brick Church (Pres- 
byterian) Sunday-school of Rochester, New York, where 
the register book has been in vogue since 1866, the 
records contain more than six thousand names, includ- 
ing eminent men and women in all departments of life, 
and representing many lands. In this school the regis- 
trar is a man of good sense. He slips around among 
the visitors, carrying the book and a fountain pen ; and 
so quietly and inconspicuously does he solicit their sig- 
natures, that he scarcely knows what it is to be refused. 
The book is ruled so as to record the visitor's name, 
residence, and position in church and Sunday-school 
work elsewhere. 





A Bible—Review Game 


By Charles S. Holt 


REVIEW exercise in the form of a game, while not 
suitable for the school, has proved interesting and 
helpful in a monthly study and social meeting of a class 
of boys, aged thirteen to fifteen, in a Chicago Sunday- 
school, The implements used are pencil and paper 
and ordinary ‘‘anagram'’ cards,—letters of the alpha- 
bet on small squares of cardboard. 

The game was based upon recént study in Acts. In 
its first and simpler form, proper names were selected, of 
a prominent person, place, or event, in each chapter, 
(with two exceptions) fram 1 to 16, thus: Ascension, 
Pentecost, Peter, John, Ananias, Stephen, Samaria, 
Damascus, Cornelius, Antioch, Herod, Sergius Paulus, 
Barnabas, Lystra, Philippi. The letters forming these 
names were furnished in duplicate sets to the boys, who 
were divided into two camps, and worked in different 
rooms. They were required to decipher the name, write 
some very short account of it, and give a reference to 
chapter and verse. The use of Bibles and maps was 
encouraged. At the end of an hour, each side had 
guessed all the names, but Camp O slightly excelled 
Camp H in the fulness and accuracy of the written re- 
ports. 

Still more successful, though harder, was the following 
version, tried a month later with the same camps. 
Eleven incidents were selected from Acts 1-18, and each 
was designated by two catchwords, which would match 
each other, but fitted nothing else, as follows: Holy 
Ghost—Tongues (2:4) ; Lame man—Beautiful (3 : 2) ; 
Stephen — Martyr (7 : 60); Philip—Ethiopian (8 : 
26, 27); Damascus—Basket (9 : 25); Christian— 
Antioch (11 : 26); John Mark—Quarrel (15 : 38, 39) ; 
Earthquake—Believe (16 : 26-31); Berea—Scriptures 
(17 : 10, 11); Mars’ Hill—Unknown (17 : 22, 23); 
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Aquila—Tentmaker (18 : 23). These twenty-two words, 
in duplicate sets as before, were handed to the two camps, 
and were to be guessed, matched and recorded by sim- 
ple-reference to chapter and verse, without comment. 
The work proved somewhat too long for the allotted 
hour, but Camp H guessed eighteen and Camp O seven- 
teen out of the twenty-two. ‘‘Earthquake’’ and ‘ Ethio- 
pian’’ were the only words that puzzled both sides. On 
the other hand, Camp O matched and found references 
for five pairs, and Camp H only four ; so that the con- 
test as a whole was declared a tie. With a smaller 
number of words, the matching and references would 
have been better done. 

The whole exercise not only aroused intense interest, 
but called forth a great deal of quick recollection and 
intelligent study. 

Chicago, Lil. 
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Teachers may not only fail to realize 
special conditions of their own schools, 
but even forget the general conditions 
necessary to success in any school. A Michigan super- 
intendent sends this message to all teachers, having found 
it suggestive for his own : 


**When Teachers 
Realize’’ 


WHEN TEACHERS REALIZE 

That it does not glorify God to have a poor school when we can 
have a good one ; 

That they have a responsibility as well as the superintendent ; 

That sixty minutes is too short for a Sunday-school session to 
spare a moment for avything else ; 

That we have a teachers'-meeting for -all business, plans, in- 
struction in discipline, ete. ; 

That the superintendent ought not to be required to w7ge 
teachers to do their simple duty ; 

That they can't expect scholars to be perfect in deportment 
while the teacher is out of order ; 

That they have no more privilege to walk about the school, 
talk, or do other business, during opening and closing exercises, 
than their class ; 

That the superintendent is mortal, and sometimes gets tired of 
giving the same instruction fifty-two times a year ; 

That they are engaged in the Lord's work, and not the superin- 
tendent's,— 

WHEN these things are realized, materialized, and exercised, 
then will the yokes be easy and the burdens light, then will the 
superintendent rejoice, teachers look happy, and scholars be 
attentive. = 

May God hasten the time in OUR SCHOOL ! 

Your yoke-fellow, ‘ 
THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


eB. 


One plan of conducting a quarterly 
review, when the lessons are largely 
geographical in character, is to lay 
aside all lesson helps and references during the recitation, 
and depend entirely upon the chart or outline map, 
Trace upon this chart the jcurneys taken, stopping long 
enough at the cities and provinces to recall incidents and 
practical lessons. This is a good test of memory. It 
fixes, too, these incidents and localities in a way not 
soon forgotten. Adult classes like the method, as well as 
the boys and girls. 


Reviewing by the 
Map 


o> 


The Sunday-School Library 


——— 


A Selected List of Recent Books 


O FACILITATE the work of Sunday-school library 

committees or librarians, in selecting new books, 

The Sunday School Times:has published a number of 
lists from which such selection might be made. 

The publications briefly commented upon in the fol- 
lowing list are mostly of comparative recency, and, with 
a few exceptions, have distinctively a moral, religious, or 
educative motive. The books are grouped under general 
heads, and Tespond to the demand from readers of vari- 
ous ages and of both sexes. 


History, Biography, and Travel 


Josiah Wedgewood, F.R.S.: His Personal History. 
Smiles, LL.D. With portrait. (12mo, pp. 330. 
Harper and Brothers. $1.50.) 


One must read of the lifelong labors of Josiah Wedge- 
wood to know how much the world owes him. He 
lifted the trade of a potter into an art, and brought beau- 
tiful, artistic tableware and -ornaments within the reach 
of people of moderate means. 


By Samuel 
New York : 


The story of his_ per- 
sonal life is not less interesting and jnstructive than 
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the account of his wonderful business successes. Mr. 
Smiles’s style is especially adapted to biographical 
writing. 

The Doom of the Holy OO a Na and Cesar. By Lydia Hoyt 


Farmer. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 


Beginning soon after the crucifixion, while Jerusalem 
was still a city of splendor, this story continues until 
after the destruction of the Holy City by Titus. The 
romance is often lost in the historical narrative. It is 
dedicated, by special permission, to the Right Honorable 
William E. Gladstone. 


Boris, the Bear-Hunter: A Tale of Peter the Great. By Fred 
Whishaw. (1amo, illustrated, pp. 448. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, $1.25.) 


Peter the Great and his scarcely less brave and won- 
derful friend Boris are the joint heroes of this book. 
The story is well told, history being thinly veiled with 
romance. We see Russia slowly emerging from savage 
obscurity, and under the intelligent rule of Tsar Peter 
taking rank among the great powers. The book is full 
of incident, and holds attention to the end. 


Sir John Frankiin and the Romance of the Northwest Vena 
y G. Barnett Smith, (12mo, illustrated, pp. 160. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents.) 


A short mention of some earlier explorations precedes 
the fuller account given in this small volume of the three 
expeditions made by Sir Jchn Franklin in his attempt to 
reach the mysterious region of the North Pole. The 
story of his noble, self-sacrificing life and earnest en- 
deavors in the cause of science is briefly and clearly 
related. 


True to the End: A Story of the Swiss Reformation. By HenryS. 
Burrage, D.D. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 192. Philadelphia : 
American Baptist Publication Society. 90 cents.) 


In a short and interesting narrative Dr. Burrage gives 
the main incidents in the life and work of the great 
Swiss reformer Zwingli, and the causes that led to ‘the 
secession of a part of his followers, who formed a new 
church, calling themselves Baptists. Many of the 
characters are strictly historical, and the spirit of a 
great religious movement is well portrayed. 


Gathering Clouds: & Tale of the Days of St Chrysostom. By 
Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. (8vo, pp. 
593. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. §$2.) 


In a former volume, Darkness and Dawn, this dis- 
tinguished author wrote of the first triumphs of Chris- 
tianity over paganism; but those early victories were 
soon followed by apparent defeat, and the aim of this 
second work is to picture the condition of the church in 
that time of peril. In the words of the author, ‘‘ The 
reader is presented with an historic picture in which 
fiction is allowed free play as regards matters which do 
not affect important facts, but of which every circum- 
stance bearing on my main design is rigidly accurate.'’ 
This is rather a work to instruct than a mere story to 
_— 

of the First Empire. By Elbridge S. Brooks. (12mo, 
g awd pp. 320. New York: The Century Go. §1.50.) 


On a thread of history Mr. Brooks has strung his fan- 
cies until the result is a delightful story that carries one 
away to the days of Napoleon's greatest glory. Philip, 
the young hero, was frank and merry, and loyal, too, to 
the emperor, who in turn was kind to his little page. 
It is a fine touch that ends the story in such a way as to 
make the stars and stripes and American eagle fitting 
as a closing illustration. 


Counsel and Devotion. 


The Young Preacher. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. (16mo, 
pp. 111. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. ) 


Not only young preachers may profit by the fre- 
quent reading of this little volume. Dr. Cuyler has 
spoken, out of the richness of his personal experience 
and the fulness of many years of service, words of in- 
struction and encouragement to his younger brethren in 
the ministry. The chapters treat of such practical sub- 
jects as ‘* Pastoral Work,’* ‘* The Making of Sermons,”’ 
** Delivery of Sermons,’’ ‘*‘ Winning Souls ;*" and they 
give close personal directions to the young minister re- 
garding his preaching work, his own health and habits, 
and concerning the man that lies behind the message. 


Womanhood: Hints and Helps for Young Women. By Wil- 
liam M. Thayer. (12mo, pp. 175. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 75 cents.) 


Beginning with the powers and possibilities of woman- 

- hood, of which Mr. Thayer has a high conception, the 

writer urges young girls to fit themselves in every way 

for the highest positions in life, not losing sight of the 

fact that the home is woman's kingdom. Many illustra- 

tions and incidents drawn from the lives of -eminent 
women give interest to the pages. 
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Aim High: Hints and Helps for Young Men. By William M. 
Thayer. (12mo, pp. 181. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
75 cents. ) 

Mr. Thayer seeks to emphasize old truths. He fol- 
lows the advice of his title, and aims high in his efforts 
to help young men form noble characters. His counsel 
is largely enforced by illustrations from the lives of well- 
known men. 

Fiction 
The Young Reporter: A Story of Printing House Square. By 
William Drysdale. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 298. Boston : 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50.) 

Concerning this book the author says, ‘‘ Every prin- 
cipal adventure is an adventure of my own,’’ and the 
story bears the impress of truth. The writer has chosen 
a new and fascinating field, revealing the workings of a 
great newspaper office, and tracing the career of a boy 
from his first introduction to the city editor to his well- 
achieved success as reporter and writer. It is a story to 
arouse the boy ambition, and indicates the possibility of 
a useful, successful life. 


Half a Dozen Boys: An Every Day Story. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 318. New York : Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50.) 


This story has proved itself worthy of a second edition, 
The half-dozen boys are boys still in the story, but the 
writer says in her Preface that they have since grown 
into men ; for they were real boys, and this is a real 
story. It is pure and healthful in tone. Few boys 
could read it without feeling stirred to nobler living. 


Cousin Mona: A Story for Girls. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
{12mo, illustrated, pp. 337. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. $1.25.) 

As with all of Miss Carey's stories, the tone of this 
one is pure, and young girls might be stimulated to bet- 
ter living through its unobtrusive lessons. It is essen- 
tially English in its views of social life. 


Aunt Billy, and Other Sketches. By Alyn Yates Keith. 
Ppp. 139. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 


In these short sketches one detects the same delicate 
touch that painted A Hilltop Summer, and drew A 
Spinster’s Leaflets. The larger half of this small volume 
is taken up with ‘* The Desultory Club,’’ which is well 
worth reading. Any woman may at once feel herself a 
member of this informal club, and find the questions 
that daily vex her soul ably discussed. It is bright, 
breezy, and helpful. 


Girls New and Old. By L. T. Meade. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
348. New York: The Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50.) 

An English boarding-sct.ool for girls is the world into 
which this story introduces us. There are sensible, 
kind-hearted girls, wise and gooc teachers, and lessons 
in noble living. In the development of the story, the 
distinction between true and false pride is well indi- 
cated, and uprightness and sincerity are shown to be 
better than deceit and trickery. The moral is not con- 
stantly obtruded, but is brought out clearly in the end. 


David Douglas aud his Wife. By Mrs. O. W. Scott. (12mo, 
pp- 143. Chicago: Women's Temperance Publishing Asso- 
ciation. ) 


A really good temperance story is so rare that it is a 
pleasure to find one brightly written, interesting in nar- 
rative, and strong in temperance argument. David 
Douglas wore the army blue when his country needed 
his services, and carried the soldier spirit into his min- 
isterial life. Whether one fully agrees with all the sen- 
timents of the writer, or not, the book is worth reading. 


Grizsly s Little Pard. By Elizabeth Maxwell Comfort. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 146. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 
cents. ) 


«« Grizzly *’ is not a bear, but a tender-hearted miner 
with a rough exterior. His ‘* Little Pard’’ is a child 
who awakens his better nature, finally becoming as a 
daughter to him. The strong affection of these two 
partners is beautifully shown. Life in a mining-camp is 
well pictured. One sometimes feels like protesting 
against the use of so much illiterate dialect in children’s 
books. In a story of this character, perhaps, it is in- 
evitable. There is no distinctively religious teaching. 
The Impostor: A Football and College Romance, with Other 

Stories for young People. By Charles Remington Talbot. 


(12mo, illustrat Pp. 405. Boston : Lothrop Publishing 
Co. $1.50.) 


‘There is a brightness and vivacity of style shown in 
this book which might in time have placed Mr. Talbot 
in the front rank of story-writers. This is a posthumous 
volume, the death of the young writer having occurred a 
few years ago. 

Admirai J. ons. + James Otis. (12mo, illustrated, 
Pp. 305. Boston : . Bradley & Co. $1.25.) 

A cross-grained bitde man, Admiral J. of Spurwink, is 
finally softened and helped by the combined influences 
of two boys and the aunt of one of them. The story, 
essentially for boys, is laid by the seashore, and has all 


(12mo, 









the breezy, wide-awake interest that Mr. Otis’s stlhries 
are wont.to have. There is a healthy, natural tone to 
his stories ; and the adventures therein set forth, though 
exciting, are conspicuously free from that feverish un. 
reality found in the works of sensational writers. 


Don ang By 1. T. Thurston. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 311, 
Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1.25.) 


A ‘any ‘of a boy’s stay in Washington. A vivid de. 
scription is given of inauguration day at the capital city, 
at the time of Cleveland's second term, and subsequently 
of the falling in of that historic building, Ford’ s Theater, 
Don Malcolm, a thorough boy, is a perfect gentleman 
too, and makes those about him feel that they can de- 
pend upon him. The sisters of Donald's friends play 
an important part in the stery; and girls, as well as 
boys, will find helpful enjoyment in reading of the ups 
and downs of these young people. 


Ship Daphne. By Rev. T. S. Milli —_ illustrated, pp, 
344 Boston: A. I. Bradley & $1.25.) 


The good ship Daphne, owned by Goldie Brothers, 
has many an exciting adventure, and is at one time 
given up for lost by anxious ones on shore. Captain 
Chubb is a real hero, and takes a deep interest in reli- 
gion. Two brothers, Charlie and John Peterson, the 
former on the Daphne and the latter in the London 
office of Goldie Brothers, pass through trials and diffi- 
culties which help to strengthen their characters. As 
a whole, the story is well written, and helpful for older 
boys especially. 

The House with By Alice Eddy Curtiss. (12mo, 


illustrated, pp. 318. Boston : Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society. $1.25.) 


Exceptional sweetness and simplicity characterize these 
sixteen short stories. They are really studies in the finer 
side of human nature as found among those whose lives 
show forth steady devotion to high sentiment, whether in 
narrow or wider fields of usefulness. And yet these studies 
are stories, and are likely to awaken in the older and 
adult scholars optimistic views of humble life. 


The Rosebud Club. By Grace Le Baron. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 
178. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. ) 


This is the last of a series called Hazelwood Stories. 
Elsie Levelace becomes interested in a poor woman and 
her baby, and she, with some other little girls, sews for 
this poor family. The story is simply told, and will be 
of especial interest to little children. 


Teddy's Button. By the author of * Eric's Good News,” 
(z2mo, illustrated, pe 119. New York, Chicago, and Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revel 50 cents. ) 


Teddy was a bright, manly fittle fellow whose pet 
treasure was an army button which belonged to his 
father. The interest of the story centers in the joys 
and sorrows Teddy had to undergo in connection with 
this button. Longing to be a soldier like his father, he 
finds that he can ‘‘ enlist’’ in Christ's army, and, after 
his joining that army, he has many a brave fight with 
his enemy whom he aptly calls “« Ipse.”’ 

Her College Days: A Story for Girls, By Mrs. Clarke Johnson. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 336. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing 
Co. $1.25.) 

Few stories are of more absorbing interest than those of 
college life for either girls or boys. The scene of this story 
is evidently Smith College, and there are beautiful bits 
of description about Northampton and the surrounding 
country. The sweet, tender intimacy shown to exist be- 
tween mother and daughter ought to make a young girl 
feel that no one can be as trne and helpful a friend to 
her as mother. 


on. 


Two Doors. 


ete. 


Kings and Cupbearers. By the Rev. George Huntingdon. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 433. Boston: Congregational Sunday-Sch ool 
and Publishing Society. $1.50.) 

This story has for its center of interest a small Western 
college, where an education is placed within the reach 
of the frontier folk. A skilful interweaving of incidents 
in wilderness, village, city, and college, as occurring in 
the lives of the well-to-do and the poor young men and 
young women of the region, gives a spirited picture of 
the mental and physical struggles undergone there for 
the sake of getting an education. 


Olive Roscoe. By E. Everett Green. (12mo, illustrated, PP. 
420. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. $1.75.) 


Olive is a wise, loving, and self-sacrificing young girl, 
who learns from her adopted parents that she is the 
daughter of a well-to-do mine-owner in one of the Eng- 
lish coal districts. She takes up her abode with her 
own family, and enters upon a joyous life of heroic well- 
doing in her home and neighborhood. The book 
abounds in natural apd admirable characters, in the 
picturesque and vigorous incident of a mining commu- 
nity, and in a frank, hearty spirituality which will appeal 
forcefully to young men and young women. 














Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1897 


July 4.—First Converts in Europe 


Acts 16 : 6-15 


3 July 11.- Paul and the Philippian Jailer. ....... Acts 16 : 22-34 
3. July 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea ....... Acts 17: 1-12 
4. July 25.—Paul Preaching in RS en oe Sine se, 61566 20 Act$ 17: 22-34 
<. August 1.—Paul’s Ministry in a eras .: Acts 18: 1-18 
6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ . 1 Thess. 4:9 to 5:2 
7. August 15.— Abstaining for the Sake of Others .... . 1 Cor. 8: 1-13 
8. August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love . . 1 Cor. 13 : 1-13 
g. August 29.—Paul Opposed at Ephesus. .....-..- .- Acts 19 : 21-34 
10. Sept. 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians . 2 Cor. 9: I-11 


. September 12.—Christian | Seeger are at eee Rom. 12: 9-23 
September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders . Acts 20: 22-35 
September 26.—Review. 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by ‘ 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


——— 


Study 36.—Paul’s Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians 


Summer of A. D. 57. Written from Macedonia. 


I. CiRCUMSTANCES. 

1. Date and Place of Composition, Determine, from a 
comparison of 1 Corinthians 16: 5, 8, with 2 Corinthians 7 : 
5; 12:14; 13: 1, whether Paul had just left Ephesus as 
planned, and was in Macedonia on his way to Corinth-at the 
time of the writing of this letter. How long was this after the 
composition of the first epistle? In what year, then, and at 
what time of the year, was 2 Corinthians written ? 

2. Events between the two Corinthian Epistles. Trace 
upon the map Paul’s journey from Ephesus to Corinth. Had 
Timothy gone to Corinth ? (1Cor. 16: 10, 11; 2 Cor. 1: I.) 
Had Titus been sent thither by Paul ? (2 Cor. 2: 13; 7: 6, 
14.) Explain Paul’s great anxiety over the letter 

which he had sent to the Corinthian church. What news did 

Titus bring as to the success of the Apostle’s letter ? (2 Cor. 

2: 5-11; 6:12; 7: 5-16.) Were the adversaries of Paul still 

active in the church ? (2 Cor. 10, 11.) Is the epistle referred 
- to in 2 Corinthians 7: 8 our 1 Corinthians, or is it a medi- 

Corinthian epistle not now extant ? 

3. The Purpose of the Epistle. Was the primary purpose 
of this epistle a self-defense of Paul against the calumnies and 
seductions of his Pharisaic-Christian opponents in the Corin- 
thian church ? (Chaps. 10-13.) Were there secondary objects 
also, to commend their obedience to his former epistle, to ex- 
press confidence in them, and to give directions concerning 
the collection for the Judean Christians ? 


7, 13, 


II. ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 


Let the student prepare an analysis of the [pistle, for which 
the following outline may give suggestion : (1.) 1: I-11, 
Greeting and Thanksgiving. (2.) 1:12 to 7: 16, Sincerity 
of Paul's Dealings with them, and the Character of his Minis- 
try. (3.) 8: 1 to. 9: 1§, Collection for the Judean Christians. 
(4.) 10:1 to 13: 10, Paul’s Defense of his Character and 
Authority, (5.) 13: 11-14, Conclusion. 


III. Torics ror CONSIDERATION. 


1. The Adversaries of Paul in the Corinthian Church. 


Study in detail chapters 10-13, to discover who these oppo- 
nents of the Apostle were. Were they the same persons des- 
ignated in 1 Corinthians (1: 12) as ‘ of Christ,’’ the so-called 
Christine party? Consider the charges brought against Paul 
by them, and replied to in this letter : insincerity and fickle- 
ness (1: 17); commending himself, since no one else would 
3+ 15; 5:42); obscurity of his teaching (4: 3) ; his 
persecutions and infirmities indicated that God was not with 
him (4: 7-9; 6: 4-6; 42: 7-9) ; eccentricity (5 : 13) ; insinua- 
as to the honesty of the collection (8: 20, 21) ; coward- 
ce (10: 1-10) ; denial that he was a true minister of Christ 
roth ™ : 23); he assumed authority where he had no right 

>: 14); lacked eloquence (11 : 6); had sinister motives for 
ware sprees support from them (11 : 5-12; 12: 14-16). 

“7 Se “hey make these false charges against Paul? Was 
ground of their antipathy Paul’s teaching that the 
parang were free from obligations to Judaism? Were these 
on - . same adversaries, or adversaries of the same class, as 
vose whom Paul contended with among the Galatian churches ? 
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See Study 29.) 
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ies Paul’ Defense of his Character and Authority. To 
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aoe a had the Corinthian Christians taken up with the 
a 2 oe by the Judaizers? (Comp. 6: 12; 10:7; 
5:49: pong * II, 15; 13: 3; with 2: 5-11; 7: 5-12; 
£m id Paul feel toward these adversaries ? (2:45 
fs 893 305 a8 * 35, J3, 15.) Does every chapter of the 
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epistle find a definite place in his defense of himself against 
them? Why does the controversy assume at Corinth the 
character of a personal rather than a doctrinal attack upon 
the Apostle ? Observe Paul’s replies in detail to each of the 
charges made against him (see above, Topic 1). Did Paul 
willingly indulge in this array of his personal experiences and 
claims? Explain and justify the egoism (not egotism) of the 
Apostle. Is it probable that this second epistle succeeded in 
discrediting the false teachers at Corinth, so that confidence 
in and @bedience to Paul were restored permanently ? 

3. The Collection for the Christians in Judea. Study care- 
fully on this subject chapters 8 and 9. Did Paul have all his 
churches contribute to this collection? (Rom. 15 : 26-28; 
1 Cor. 16:1; 2 Cor. 8:1.) Consider three reasons why 
Paul wished to make this contribution to the Judean Chris- 
tians : to relieve their distress, to fulfil his pledge to the Jeru- 
salem church (Gal. 2: 10), and to indicate the good-wiil of 
the Gentile churches toward the Jewish churches, so pro- 
ducing a concord of feeling. What important Christian vir- 
tues were developed in connection with the raising of this 
money? (2 Cor. 9 : 6-15.) 

[Among the best commentaries in English upon the Second Corinthian 
Epistle are those by Meyer (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.), Gould 


(Philadelphia : American Baptist Publication Society), Beet (New York : 
Thomas Whittaker), and Lias, in the Cambridge Bible Series (New 


As ye did it unto... 


York: The Macmillan Co.) 
Gloag, Weiss, and Dods.]} 


“New Testament Introductions,” by 


FAS 


Lesson 10, September 5, 1897 


Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians 


GOLDEN TExT: Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.—2 Cor. 8: 9. 


(2 Cor. 9 : I-11. 


Memory verses : 6-8.) 


Read 2 Corinthians 8 and 9 


COMMON VERSION 


1 For as touching the minis- 
tering to the saints, it is super- 
fluous for me to write to you : 

2 For I know the forwardness 
of your mind, for which I boast 
of you to them of Mac-e- 
dd’ni-a, that A-cha’ia was read 
a year ago; and your zeal hat 
provoked ‘very many. 

3 Yet have I sent the breth- 
ren, lest our boasting of you 
should be in vain in this behalf ; 
that, as I said, ye may.be ready : 

4 Lest haply if they of Mac-e- 
dd’ni-a come with me, and 
find you®unprepared, we (that 
we say not, ye) should be 
ashamed in this same confident 
boasting. 

5 Therefore I thought it nec- 
essary to exhort the breffiren, 
that they would go before unto 
you, and make up beforehand 
your bounty, whereof ye had 
notice before, that the same 
might be ready, as a matter of 
bounty, and not as of covetous- 
ness. 

6 But this / say, He which 
soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly ; and he which soweth 
bountifully shall reap also boun- 
tifully. 

7 Beery man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so /et 
him give; not grudgingly, or of 
necessity: for God loveth a 
cheerful giver. 

8 And God és able to make 
all grace abound toward you ; 
that ye, always having all suffi- 
ciency in all ¢Aings, may abound 
to every good work : 

9 (As it is written, He hath 
dispersed abroad; he hath 
given to the poor : his righteous- 
ness remaineth for ever. 

10 Now he that ministereth 
seed to the sower both minister 


bread for your food, and multi- - 


ply your seed sown, and increase 
the fruits of your righteousness :) 

11 Being enriched in every 
thing to all bountifulness, which 
causeth through us thanksgiving 
to God. 





10r, emulation of you *Gr. the more part. 


covetousness *Gr. with blessings. 


REVISED VERSION 


1 For as touching the minis- 
tering to the saints, it is 
superfluous for me to write 
to you: for I know your 
readiness, of which I glory on 
your behalf to them of Mac- 
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edonia, that Achaia hath 
been prepared for a year 
past ; and ‘your zeal hath 


stirred up ‘very many of 
them. ButI have sent the 
brethren, that our glorying 
on your behalf may not be 
made void in this respect ; 
that, even as I said, ye may 
4 be prepared: lest by an 

means, if there come wit 

me any of Macedonia, and 
find you unprepared, we 
(that we say not, ye) should 
be put to shame in this con- 
fidence. I thought it neces- 
sary therefore to intreat the 
brethren, that they would go 
before unto you, and make 
up beforehand your afore- 
promised * bounty, that the 
same might be ready, as a 
matter of bounty, and not of 
* extortion. . 

But this / say, He that sow- 
eth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly ; and he that sow- 
eth 5bountifully shall reap 
7 also $ bountifully. Let each 
man do according as he hath 
purposed in his heart ; not 

grudgingly, or of necessity : 
for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. And God is able to 
make all grace abound unto 
you ; that ye, having always 
all sufficiency in everything, 
may abound unto every good 
9 work: as it is written, 

He hath scattered abroad, 
he -hath given to the 
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His righteousness abideth 

for ever. 
to And he that supplieth seed 
to the sower and bread for 
food, shall supply and multi- 
ply your seed for sowing, 
and increase the fruits of 
your righteousness : ye being 
enriched in everything unto 
all * liberality, which worketh 
through us thanksgiving to 
God. 


a 
= 


3Gr. dlessing. 
6 Gr. of sorrow. 


; *Or, 
1Gr. singleness. 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers to- 
gether with God.—t Cor, 3: 9. 


Lesson TOPIC: Giving Cheerfully to the Needy. 


OUTLINE : { 


1. The Giving of the Gentiles, vs. 1-5. 
2. The Rewards to the Givers, vs. 6-11. 


535 
DaiLty Home READINGS : 


M.—2 Cor. 9: 1-15. Gentiles giving for Jewish Christians. 
T.—2 Cor. 8: 1-12. Example of Macedonia. 
W.—2 Cor. 8 : 13-24. Proof of love. 
T.—1« Cor. 16: 41-9. Collection for the saints. 
F. Exod. 35 : 20-29. Willing offerings. 
S.-—Isa. 58 : 6-11. Acceptable giving. 
S.— Rom. 15 : 20-29. Pleasure in giving. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 


oe 
Lesson Analysis 
J. THE GIVING 
1. A Sacred Ministering : 


As touching the ministering to the saints (1). 


these, .. . ye did it unto me (Matt. 25 : 40). 
. and thou shalt have treasure in heaven (Luke 


OF THE CENTILES. 


Distribute, . 
18 ; 22). 


2. A Spontaneous Proffer : 


1 know your readiness, of which I glory (2). 
Every man. . . determined to send relief (Acts 11 : 29). 
Beyond their power, they gave of their own accord (2 Cor. 8 ; 3). 


3- An Exemplary Zzal : 


Your seal hath stirred up very many (2). 

Even so let your light shine before men (Matt. 5 : 16). 

That... they may by your good works... glorify God (1 Pet. 
2:12). 


4- A Porehanded Preparation : 


Make up beforehand your aforepromised bounty (5). 
Fach one of you lay by him ift store (1 Cor. 16 : 2). 
The first to make a beginning a year ago (2 Cor. 8 
5. A Pree Gift : 

A matter of bounty, and not of extortion (5). 
Freely ye received, freely give (Matt. 10 : 8). 

They sold their possessions, ... and parted them’ to all (Acts 

2 : 45). 


: Io), 


Il. THE REWARDS TO THE GIVERS., 
1. Bountiful Reaping : 
He that soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully (6). 


The liberal soul shall be made fat (Prov. 11 : 25). 
With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you (Luke 

6 : 38). 
2. Divine Love: 

God loveth a cheerful giver (7). 
Thine alms are ee up for a memorial before God (Acts to : 4). 
With such sacrifices God is well pleased (Heb. 13 : 16). 
3. Abounding Grace : 

God is able to make all grace abound unto you (8). 
He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack (Prov. 28 : 27). 
My God shall fulfil every need of yours (Phil. 4 : 19). 
4- Enlarged Ability : 

That ye... may abound unto every good work (8). 
I labored more abundantly than they all (1 Cor. 15 ; 10). 
Always abounding in the work of the Lord (1 Cor. 1§ : 58). 
5- Increasing Prosperity : 

He... shall... increase the fruits of your righteousness (10). 
They that sow in tears shall reap in jey (Psa. 126 : 5). 
Sow... in righteousness, reap according to mercy (Hos. 10 : 12), 
6. Divine Enrichment : 

Ye being enriched in everything (11). 
The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich (Prov. to : 22). 
In everything ye were enriched in him (1 Cor. 1 : 5). 
7- Multiplied Thanksgivings : . 

Which worketh through us thanksgiving to God (1). 
For the gift, . . . thanks may be grt by many (2 Cor. 1 : 11). 
This service... aboundeth also through many thanksgivings 
(2 Cor. g : 12). 


- 
Verse 2.—‘‘ Your zeal hath stirred up very many of them.” 
(1) Zeal exhibited ; (2) Zeal observed ; (3) Zeal imitated. 
Verse 5.—‘* Make up beforehand your aforepromised bounty."” 


(1) Bounty needed ; (2) Bounty promised ; (3) Bounty prepared ; 
(4) Bounty bestowed ; (5) Bounty rewarded. 

Verse 6.—‘* He that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly.”’ 
(1) The scanty sowing ; (2) The disappointing reaping. 

Verse 7.—‘' God loveth a cheerful giver.” (1) The character 
portrayed ; (2) The biessedness affirmed. 

Verse 10.—‘' He... shall supply and multiply your seed for 
sowing.’ (1) The great Giver; (2) The diversified gifts ; (3) The 
abounding blessedness. 


KAY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—After the uproar at Ephesus 
| ceased, Paul took leave of the disciples, then began his 
journey to Macedonia by way of Troas, where he expected to 
meet Titus with tidings from the church at Corinth (2 Cor. 2: 
12, 13), having written the first epistle shortly before leaving 
Ephesus. His original purpose had been to visit Corinth 
first, and then go to Macedonia (2 Cor. 1 : 15, 16), but, find- 
ing it best to continue his labors at Ephesus, he had written, 
Not meeting Titus at Troas, the Apostle went to Macedonia, 
and was there joined by both Timothy and Titus, the former 
being named in the address of this epistle. The Apostle 
seems to have been depressed during this stay in Macedonia. 
Besides the state of things in Galatia and at Corinth, and the 
recent opposition at Ephesus, there seems to have been added 
trouble from physical causes (2 Cor. 1: 8-10; 4: 1, 7-11; 
12: 7-10). Yet he extended his labors as far as Illyria (Rom. 
15 : 19), probably remaining in Macedonia for the larget part 


































































































































































































































of the year A.D. 57. Toward the close of the year, from 
some place in Macedonia, this second epistle to the church in 
Corinth was written. From his references to a ‘‘ third time ”’ 
(2 Cor. 12: 14; 13: 1, 2), it has been inferred that Paul made 
a second visit to Corinth, before or after writing the first 
epistle. But that letter, or even his cherished purpose of 
visiting the church, may have been counted as a ‘‘ second ”’ 
time. 

OCCASION OF THE EpistLe.—The intelligence brought from 
Corinth by Titus (7 : 7-16), while on the whole favorable, was 
not entirely satisfactory. Most of the believers had been won 
back to the Apostle by his first letter, but his adversaries were 
embittered, and chapters 8 and 9 show that there was some 
delay in making up the collection as directed in 1 Corinthians 
16:2. This letter was written to win back these opponents, 
if possible, before he returned to Corinth and exercised dis- 
cipline upon them. Hence it shows the mingled feelings of 
the writer, by its abrupt changes of style, tone, and topic, 
revealing his character most fully by its power, tact, and ten- 
derness, its blending of love and severity. 

OUTLINE OF THE EptstLe.—There are three leading parts : 

1. Chapters 1 to 7, a representation of the writer’s apos- 
tolic character and labors, with constant reference to his per- 
sonal relations with the Corinthian Christians. 

2. Chapters 8 and 9, praise and admonition’ combined to 
further the completion of the collection for the poor saints at 
_ Jerusalem. 

3. Chapters fo to 13, a defense of his apostolic dignity, 


Oo 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—For as touching the ministering to the saints: 
The connection with chapter 8 is close. The Apostle had 
referred to the example of the Macedonian churches, and to 
the charge given to Titus in regard to the collection (1-6), 
adding some commendations and exhortations to liberality 
(7-15); but he especially commends to the Corinthians two 
brethren, unnamed and unidentified, who had been commis- 
sioned by himself and the churches “to look after the collec- 
tion (16-24). He now intimates that the sending of these 
messengers, for this special purpose, does not imply that the 
Corinthians were ignorant of the general duty of ministering 
to the saints. —// és superfluous for me to write to you - They 
had not only received instruction from him personally, and by 
letter, but had shown a willingness to contribute (v. 2, comp. 
8: 10). 

Verse 2.—or J hunow your readiness: ‘* Forwardness of 
mind ’’ is a paraphrase of one Greek term.— Of which J glory 
on your behalf: ‘*Glory’’ is preferable to ‘* boast,’’ since 
the word is here used in a good sense, though sometimes 
meaning improper boasting.— 70 them of Macedonia: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘to Macedonians.’’ He was in Macedonia, and tells 
of what he was in the habit of saying. — 7hat Achaia: The 
Roman province of which Corinth was the capital; other 
churches may be included.—Hath been prepared for a year 
past: Compare8:10. ‘‘ Prepared ’’ is preferable to ‘‘ ready,’’ 
the former being the usual rendering of this and related words 
(so vs. 3, 4). The Corinthians had shown great willingness, 
and the Apostle supposed they were prepared, but his expec- 
tations had not been entirely fulfilled.—And your seal: The 
reading of the best authorities may mean ‘‘ zeal from them ”’ 
(as the received reading certainly does), or ‘* zeal toward 
them, ’’—that is, ‘* emulation of you,’’ as in the Revised Ver- 
sion, margin. But the former is preferable.—Hath stirred 
up: The verb, like ‘‘ provoke ’’ in older English, may have 
a good or bad sense; here the former, hence “stirred up.”’ 
—Very many of them: In Macedonia. There were other 
causes, however (8 : 1-4). 

Verse 3.—But J have sent the brethren; ‘* But’’ introduces 
a contrast, either with the glorying (v. 2) or with verse 1. 
They knew the duty in general, but needed reminding by 

these ** brethren,’’ who have been described in 8 : 18-24.— 

That our glorying on your behalf: As in verse 2.—May not 
be made void in this respect; He probably gloried in the 
Corinthian Christians for other reasons also, hence was 
anxious that it should not be proved ‘‘ empty "’ in this particu- 
lar.—- That, even as I said: To them, in verse 2, rather than 
in speaking to the Macedonians, or in writing the previous 
episile.— Ye may be prepared: The tense used, as well as 
the whole expression, delicately blends praise and admonition. 

Verse 4.—Lest by any means, if there come with me: On 
the purposed visit.—Any of Macedonia : Literally, ** Mace- 
donians,’’ indefinitely. From this it would seem that the 
* brethren,’’ just referred to, were not Macedonians.—And 
find you unprepared: A similar word to that used in verses 
zand 3.— We (that we say not, ye) should be put to shame : 
We who make our boast of you (not to speak of you, of whom 
we boasted). ‘‘Put to shame’ is more exact than “‘ be 

' ashamed,’’ pointing to the immediate effect of finding them 
wuprepared.—/e this comfAdence: The longer reading, liter- 

ally, “this confidence of glorying,’’ is taken from 11 : 17. 

The assurance was in regard to their state of preparedness. 

Verse §.—/ thought it necessary therefore: To gxvoid this 
danger.— Jo imtreat the brethren, that they would go before 
unto you = Before his own visit.—And make up beforchand : 
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The verb suggests fitting, preparing completely.— Your afore- 
promised bounty: ‘‘ Whereof ye had notice before’’ (Auth. 
Ver.) is incorrect. The better supported reading means, 
either announced er promised beforehand. Here the refer- 
ence seems to be to the Apostle’s promise on their behalf. 
‘* Bounty ’’ is, literally, ‘‘ blessing ;’’ so in verse Galso. A 
blessing may be in deed as well as in word (comp. the use of 
it in reference to God).— That the same might be ready, as a@ 
matter of bounty, and net of extortion: The last word usually 
means ‘* covetousness,’’ and in that sense refers to thg cove- 
tous spirit of the givers in withholding all they could. ‘“ Ex- 
tortion,’’ which is an unusual] sense, suggests that, if the 
contribution were not ready, it might seem as if it were 
forced from them. The context favors the reference to the 
spirit of the givers. 

Verse 6.—But this 1 say: The last expression leads to a 
fuller statement as to the spirit of Christian giving.—He that 
soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly: The figure is a 
common one in the Scripture, but here applied specifically to 
giving.—And he that soweth bountifully shall reap also boun- 
tifully ; Literally, ‘‘ with blessings.’’ The phrase does not 
refer to the extent of the gift, but to the spirit of the giver in 
the case of sowing, and to the character of the result in the 
case of the reaping. He that gives in the desire to bless 
shall receive blessing, as the context indicates. 

Verse 7.—Let each man do according as he hath purposed 
in his heart: The Revisers have filled out the ellipsis prop- 
erly, and in the interest of exactness made several other 
changes, ‘‘ hath purposed ”’ representing a change of reading. 
—Not grudgingly : Literally, ‘‘ of sorrow,’’ as grieving over 
the loss of the money,— Or of necessity - As forced to give by 
pressure from without (comp. “ extortion,’’ v. §).—or God 
loveth a cheerful giver: ** Cheerful ’’ is in emphatic position, 
and forms a contrast to both the preceding terms, It is im- 
plied that God does not love these who give ‘‘ grudgingly, or 
of necessity.’’ As to the method recommended by the Apos- 
tle, see 1 Corinthians 16: 2. 

Verse 8.—And God is able : The remainder of the lesson is 
an encouragement to cheerful giving, the Apostle assuring his 
readers that God is not only able (vs. 8, 9), but willing (vs. 
10, I1) to supply them with the means for such liberality.— 
To make all grace abound unto you: Every kind of grace, 
even temporal means, but not excluding the higher sense. 
Still there is no doubt a reference to the grace of liberality 
(3: 6), for ** unto you ’’ suggests something wrought in them 
as well as given unto them.— 7hat ye, having always all suf- 
ficiency in everything; ‘‘In all things’’ (Auth. Ver.) pre- 
serves the verbal play of the original, but is less exact. * Suf 
ficiency ’’ in earthly means, which, in the case of a Christian, 
implies something te give away.—May- abound unto every 
good work; ‘*Grace’’ abounded unto them, that they might 
abound unto every good work. 

Verse 9.—As it is written ; The parenthesis of the Author- 
ized Version is unnecessary, and destroys the true connection 
of thought. Psalm riz: 9, which is here cited quite accu- 
rately from the Septuagint, is part of a description of “ the 
man that feareth the Lord,’’ and the blessings that attend 
him.—He hath scattered abroad, he hath given to the poor: 
The same thought is repeated in the parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry.—/iis righteousness abideth for ever ; Righteousness is 
evidently here used of beneficence as a specific moral result 
of fearing the Lord. The citation confirms the connection 
between God’s bestowing abounding grace and the abounding 
in every goéd work. 

Verse 10.—And he: This verse states God’s willingness to 
supply means for their liberality, but the readings followed in 
the Authorized Version make it a wish, not a promise.— 7hat 
supplieth seed to the sower and bread for food: The last 
phrase is misplaced in the Authorized Version, following the 
Vulgate, but it is closely connected with what precedes. 
“*Supplieth "’ is derived from the leader of a chorus, who 
managed and provided what was needed. ‘‘ Food ”’ is liter- 
ally ** eating.’ God is described as the one who provides 
seed and food in the physical world.— Sha// supply and mut- 
tiply : These verbs (and ‘‘ increase ’’ also) are in the future 
tense, according to the best authorities. Hence this is a 
direct promise of temporal blessing.— Your seed for sowing - 
One word in the Greek, but properly paraphrased. The ref- 
erence, in accordance with verse 6, is to means for giving. 
God will not only supply these, but multiply them.— And in- 
crease the fruits of your righteousness: This answers to 
** bread for food ”’ in the preceding clause, the result of the 
sowing. ‘* Righteousness ’’ (as in v. 9) is active beneficence, 
the “fosits’’ being the gracious rewards, both here and 
hereafter, some of which are specified in verses 11 to 14. 

Verse 11.— Ye being enriched in everything > Directly con- 
nected with the last clause, showing how they were blessed. 
‘“‘Ye’’ is inserted for clearness, and ‘‘ being enriched ’’ 
points to a continued process.— Unio all liberality: Liter- 
ally, ‘* singleness ’’ (comp. Rom. 12: 8), but the other sense 
is more appropriate here. The blessing includes being made 


more liberal.— Which worketh: Works out, accomplishes. 


habitually.— 7hreugh us thanksgiving fo God: While this in- 
volves a general truth, the special reference is to this contri- 
.aJon of which Paul was to be the distributor. How it works 
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thanksgiving to God is shown in verses 12 to 14, in which the 
emphasis is put, not on the needs of the recipients, but upon 
their gratitude to God for this manifestation of the. working 
of the grace of God in the givers. The Apostle then appro- 
priately closes the theme by saying, ‘* Thanks be to God for 
his unspeakable gift’’ (v. 15); for this shows at once the 
quality and the proper measure of Christian beneficence, 
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The Lesson Story | 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE relation of the different nations and tribes of mankind 
to each other in antiquity, like those of savage tribes in 
some parts of the world even now, was one of instinctive and 
recognized hostility. Except where a treaty existed between 
two peoples, each felt no more hesitation in plundering and 
killing the stranger than in assailing a wild animal, or crush- 
ing under foot the limpet om the shore. Ulysses, chancing to 
pass near the mountain Ismarus on the shore of southern 
Thrace, at once lands, sacks the city, destroys the men, and 
catries off the women and goods, though he had no quarrel 
with the Ciconians (Odyss. 9 : 40-198). The Phenicians, 
landing to trade at Argos, after getting rid of their wares, 
repay their customers, the women of the neighborhood, by 
seizing and carrying off as many as they could (Herod.1 : 1); 
and Xenophon, with a fine oblivion of his own experiences in 
his famous retreat, no sooner reaches the sea than he begins 
to attack and plunder villages and towns, carrying off the 
inhabitants as slaves, where they had escaped the sword 
(Anab. 6). 

Yet matters were entirely different where a treaty had been 
made ; the contracting parties became virtually one people, 
very much as two persons, in dark Africa, become brothers by 
interchanging blood from each other’s arm. The amazing 
conquests of Alexander had in some measure secured this in- 
ternational peace in Western Asia, three centuries before 
Christ, but it was left to Rome to spread the Peace of Rome 
(Pax Romana) over wellnigh all lands, by her world-wide 
empire, under which one could travel from the Tagus to the 
Euphrates, or from the Danube to the Sahara or Ethiopia, 
whether for business or pleasure, as through one boundless 
kingdom, with no hindrance either fiscal, political, or social. 
The world lay everywhere within the empire in a calm as 
serene as that of the Mediterranean, which was then a great 
Roman lake, when the winds and waves are asleep. 

One race alone refused to enter this great brotherhood of 
humanity, though forced to veil its hostility and to honor that 
peace. The irreconcilables were the Jews, a petty commu- 
nity in a petty mountain district,—for Palestine is not larger 
than Wales. Their religious pride and exclusiveness, paral- 
leled only in our day by that of the Brahmin of India, or the 
descendants of Muhammad, and fanatical Ghazis and Mollahs 
of his faith, scorned all races as alike immeasurably below 
them. The Jewish ragpicker in the slums of Rome looked 
with contempt on the emperor of the world, and would neither 
taste his food nor enter his palace. He himself was one of 
the ‘‘ firstborn of Jehovah ’’ (Exod. 4: 22). God had stood 
at the door of the tent of his ancestor Abraham, and had 
spoken to Moses, face to face, as a man speaks to his friend 
(Gen. 18: 1, 33; Exod. 30:11). The laws of lris nation had 
been proclaimed amidst the lightnings and thunders of Sinai, 
and the Ten Words had been written for him on tablets of 
stone by the finger of the Almighty himself. In his tabernacle 
and temple God had sat between the cherubim, and was still 
there, in Jerusalem. 

To keep the Jew apart forever from all other men, a mark 
had been set on every man of the race, and laws had been 
enforced, as to food, rites, and ceremonies, which made it 
impossible, as Peter expressed it, ‘‘ for a Jew to join himself 
er come unto one of another nation”’ (Acts 10: 28). Se 
stringent, indeed, were they felt to be, that he, a poor Gali- 
lean fisherman, needed a divine ‘command before he would 
enter the mansion of a high Roman officer! All but Jews 
were outside God’s merey. The world was made for Isracl, 
and all men else were only, to God, as the spittle on the 
beard, or droppings from a cask. That a heathen could be 
saved was impossible, unless he first became a Jew (2 Esdras 
6:56; Acts 15:1). 

Hence the innovation of Paul in admitting heathen, when 
converted, as members of his churches, without circumcision, 
raised a storm that raged with desolating violence over the 
whole field of the apostle’s labors. Even to himself, indeed, 
it was the great secret of God’s purposes, bid from all previous 
ages, that the heathen were “ fellow-heirs with the Jews i 
the promises of God, and fellow-members of Christ's body, the 
church” (Eph. 3: 6), and to the ordinary Jew it was in- 
credible. To reason on the point was useless, for none 2° 
so blind as those who will not see. ‘ 

But Paul earnestly desired by some means to win over bis 
narrower brethren, and fondly thought he might do so by 
showing the proofs of God’s work in heathen Christians, ™ 
their loving aid to the brethren in Palestine, who were in deep 
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poverty through a series of calamitous years, which aggra- 
vated their always pitiful condition, drawn as they generally 
were from the humblest classes, and depressed at this time, 
more than ever, by the prevailing taste for heathen ornament 
in all things, which greatly limited the market for skilled 
labor to strict Jews, as these brethren still were, though 
Christians. Money had been sent to them by the Antioch 
church before Paul’s,missions began (Acts 11 : 29), and seven 
ears later he tells the Galatians that he had already been 
very zealous to remember these poor creatures, when invited 
to do so by the apostles at Jerusalem, three years after the 
Antioch contribution (Gal. 2: 10; Acts 15, pass.). 

Nine years after that gift he presses a collection for Jerusa- 
lem on the brethren at Corinth, and mentions incidentally that 
he had already urged it on the churches of Galatia (1 Cor. 
16:1). Next year he repeats his anxiety on this subject to 
the Corinthians, and mentions the churches of Macedonia as 
having nobly answered similar appeals (2 Cor. 8: 4; 9: 1, 12). 
The brethren at Rome also receive, the year following, a 
similar exhortation, so that he had made it a universal duty 
for the heathen brethren to aid their Jewish fellow-believers, 
notwithstanding all the bigotry and cruel treatment they had 
received at their hands, It was, indeed, with the money thus 
laboriously gathered, that Paul went to Jerusalem, in spite of 
all warnings, on his last fatal visit thither. He clung to the 
belief that such a proof of Christian love would overcome Jew- 
ish prejudice, and heal the bitterness felt towards the Gentiles 
till now, willingly risking his life to bear it to them, and, in 
truth, sacrificing his liberty, and virtually closing his public 
career by this service of great-hearted loyalty. 
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The Best Investment 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


E LEARN from Acts 20 : 1 that Paul left Ephesus im- 
mediately after the riot, and crossed the sea to Mace- 
The Second Epistle to Corinthians dates from his 
stay there. The subscription for the poverty-stricken mother- 
church in Jerusalem had occupied much of his care for some 
time previously, and fills a. large place in the letter. The 
novelty of Asiatics, Macedonians, and Greeks clubbing to- 
gether to send help in money to Jews, and the importance of 
such a demonstration of the new ties of brotherhood, which 
made them all one in Christ, fully account for the Apostle’s 
anxiety. He was inaugurating a completely new thing in the 
world’s history, and giving the best answer to the lingering 
doubts in the narrower part of the Jerusalem church about 
the propriety of admitting Gentiles to the Christian fold. 

This venerable beginning of all the great stream of Christian 
liberality was but a trickle compared with the flood which it 
has now swelled to, but the principles which Paul laid down 
in regard to it are those which should guide Christian giving 
at all times. The sum-total of the first subscription ever 
raised jn the church, though it may have been but as the 
widow’s two mites, was, no doubt, more precious in God’s sight 
than many a much larger one, raised by more modern and less 
apostolic machinery, Our lesson deals with but a small part 
of what Paul had to say about tlie collection. 

1. Verses 1-§ are occupied with explaining the step he was 
taking in sending a deputation of three brethren to get in the 
Corinthian subscriptions before he himself came. They bring 
out very strongly the Apostle’s courtesy, tact, and sensitive de- 
sire to be above suspicion in his handling of public money. He 
was not flattering the Corinthians when he declared that it was 
superfluous to write about the collection, nor was he appeal- 
ing to unworthy motives when he expressed the hope that they 
would @ct up to the character he had given them tothe Mace- 
donian churches. ‘ell a man that you expect certain things 
of him, and, in the majority of cases, he will try to honor the 
draft and fulfil the expectation. The ‘‘ boast ’’ was warranted, 
on the whole ; but 1 Corinthians 16 : 2 shows that it must not 
be taken absolutely, and the very despatch of the messengers 
points in the same direction. But Paul gives the Corinthians 
credit for the degree of readiness ok even while taking 
Steps to advance it, just as he says that it is superfluous to 
Write about the collection, and yet writes a good deal about 
it. He thus shows that he trusts them, and that is the way to 
get the best out of any one. 
aa" not wish his visit to be disturbed by the rattle of 
to hee te oan ue oop merely because he desired 
like an honest man. mesg a rs rere a we a 
other people's pia nf ously sensitive about handling 
i stack on Bae y, lest any one should suppose that any of 
that ethinms Sa = Therefore he took measures to insure 

ociated with him, ‘‘ avoiding this, that any 


man should blame us im the matter of this bounty ’’ (2 Cor. 
8: 20). ‘ 


nonia, 


fp “ave many geandals and much waste if all appeals 
4 ieee liberality were conducted on that principle. If 
wth eae nobody to stand beside him and see what he does 
nal criptions, the probability is that he is feathering his 

nest. An audited balance-sheet is the modern equiva- 
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lent for Paul’s precautions, and should be the indispensable 
equipment of every application for Christian liberality. 

2. After all, Paul Aas something to say about the collection, 
and in verses 6 and 7 he lays down two principles which 
should influence Christians in their stewardship of money and 
of everything else ; for the law of Christian giving is but one 
application of the law of Christian living, and we hold all 
possessions, whether material or spiritual, on the same terms 
and for the same purposes. 

Two characteristics should mark all money-giving. The 
gift should be generously large, and it should be free. Gifts 
are seeds, and giving is»sowing. That is the right point of 
view from which to regard them, and it is a very novel one to 
our selfishness. If we did not know what would come of 
the seed, the farmer’s man would seem to be guilty of great 
waste in flinging broadcast over the furrows what might have 
made many a loaf. Giving looks waste till we think of it as, 
not sacrifice, but sowing. And if we do, then the more boun- 
tifully we scatter the seed, the larger will be the crop that in 
due time will load our wagons and fill our barns. It is paor 
economy to be niggardly with seed; it is no wiser parsimony 
to dole out small gifts. Take out a good handful, and fling it 
abroad ; it will not be lost, but will grow. 

Again, giving is to be spontaneous and cheerful. Like 
every other act, it is only valuable when it is the expression in 
deed of our inward selves. The purpose of the heart, that is, 
the deliberate decision of the giver in the very center of his 
personal being, is to settle what each man gives. Unthinking 
giving, depending, for instance, on the accident of what coin 
the fingers first touch in purse or pocket, and giving which 
has no care for. the object at the back of it, are condemned. 
There will be no harvest from such sowing. We must put 
ourselves into our gifts, if they are to be worth anything or to 
do us any good, 

And if we part with our money with regret, or from the 
pressure of any necessity from without,—such, for example, 
as ‘‘I must give so much, for So-and-so has given so much,’’ 
or, ‘*I cannot refuse, because such a one has asked me,’’ or, 
** My position in the church obliges me to subscribe this or that 
sum,’’—there is no vitality in such seed, and we shall neither 
win God’s approval nor gather fruit from such sowing. Paul 
backs his requirement by a quotation from Proverbs 22 : 8, 
according to the Septuagint, which reads, ‘‘ A man cheerful, 
and a giver, God blesses.”’ Like all acts of Christian life, giv- 
ing must be the glad, willing outcome of the heart, if it is to 
please God. 

3. Verses 8-11 present substantially one thought in two 
forms, the two first verses declaring God’s ability to give an 
abundant harvest from the seed sown by liberal giving, and 
the two latter declaring the certainty that he will do so. Ob- 
serve the emphatic reiteration of the idea of universality in 
verse 8, —‘‘ All grace,’’ ‘‘always,’’ ‘‘ all sufficiency,’’ ‘‘ every- 
thing,’ ‘‘ every good work.”’ 

‘* Grace ’’ in this connection is not to be restricted to spir- 
itual gifts, but includes all, both material and spiritual, which 
we receive from God, and regards all our possessions as be- 
stowed by his unmerited love. Paul has no hesitation in 
asserting that God rewards giving by larger possessions of the 
same sort as our gifts. That is very often verified in reference 
to wealth: *‘ What I gave, I have;’’ ‘‘ There is that scat- 
tereth, and yet increaseth.’’ One does not often hear of Chris- 
tian men coming to poverty by reason of their liberality ; one 
does often see conspicuous imstances which prove. that, even 
from a business point of view, there is no better investment 
than ‘‘ lending to the Lord ”’ by ‘‘ giving to the poor.”’ 

But the assertion is absolutely true in a higher fashion. 
God. enriches the liberal soul with treasures above all worldly 
wealth. The strengthening by exercise of the sentiment 
which prompted to liberality ; the keen enjoyment of rightly 
using wealth ; the nearer approach to God which such a use, 
like every Christian act, brings about; the growing victory 
over selfishness, —these and many other joys attend true Chris- 
tian giving, as surely as the waving head of corn springs from 
the seed. 

Then is Paul’s appeal for liberality based, after all, only on 
a selfish regard to its good effects on the giver? By no 
means, for mark the purpose of God’s gift of abounding grace 
following on our giving. It is ‘‘ that ye may abound unto 
every good work.’’ So the great reward of the right use of 
small means is larger means to use in the same fashion. 
God’s grace is shed upon us that we may impart it to others, 


* The least flower with a brimming cup may stand, 
And share its dew-drop with another near." 


Not for self-gratification, but for wider usefulness, are we 
endowed more richly through the faithful use of present en- 
dowments, whether of material or intellectual or spiritual 
wealth. The quotation from Psalm 112 confirms Paul’s view. 
The ‘‘ righteousness ’’ which was shown in liberality to the 
poor was thereby made perpetual, according to the well- 
known law of our nature, by which the exercise of any senti- 
ment or quality strengthens it. Observe that liberality to 
**the poor ’’ is not something more than in strict justice they 
have a right to. Charity in the narrower sense is duty. We 
are not acting righteously to any whom we can succor, if we 


do not succor them. Kindness is a part of justice, and we 
**owe ’’ to all men to ‘‘ love one another.’’ 

The difference between verses 10 and 11 and verses 8 and 9 
is mainly that between ‘is able to’’ and ‘‘shall;’’ but also 
the figure of sowing and reaping is taken up again, to ilfus- 
trate the principle stated unfiguratively in the former two verses. 
Just as seed sown yields, by God’s blessing, a harvest, which 
is used partly to feed the sower and partly to fill his seed- 
basket again ; so money given in accordance with the principles 
laid down in verses 6 and 7 will bear a harvest which will pro- 
vide the giver both with bread for himself as an eater and with 
seed for his use as asower. The liberal soul will be enriched, 
but it will be ‘‘ unto all liberality,’’ not for self-indulgence, 

The highest motive for Christian faithfulness in stewardship 
of money and every other possession is just hinted at in the 
last words of the lesson, which make a transition to the great 
thoughts of the following verses ; namely, that by such faith- 
fulness we may cause some hearts to fill with thankfulness to 
God, and so may enrich them with the highest gifts, may ex- 
tend God’s glory, and be fellow-workers with him in that 
which is the main purpose of all that he does for us and the 
world. No sacrifice is too great if we can by it win one heart 
to melt with grateful love to God, the one Giver of all good, — 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
KSA 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Cheerful Giving 


“CHEERFUL” giver is one of our weak translations, 

Paul says God lovés a hilarious giver, one who is exu- 
berantly happy. He that gives grudgingly or of mecessity, to 
maintain his reputation, misses the rapture of the divine love 
in his giving. 

Paul was taking this collection among Gentiles for Jews, 
Between these peoples there were mutual hates, but Christian 
love overcame them. They knew how they loved one Jew, 
Paul, and he sought to make that love all-embracing. 

He does not speak of the necessities of the beneficiaries. 
It would make them pitiable, possibly despised. No one 
should be induced to despise even a little one. We should be 
taught to give so as to respect the recipient. So parents 
give to children, God to us. He does speak of the power of 
their example to help others. Your zeal hath stirred up very 
many in other countries (v. 2). 

He desires them to take plenty of time to eayr and conse- 
crate this money, till giving shall be a habit, a principle of 
life, and not a mere impulse. So shall the gift be a matter of 
their bounty, and not of his extortion (v. 5). Both would miss 
the blessing if it were. 

He teaches them that this gift is to God, in the person of his 
children, and that they lend it to him who will repay,—to him 
who sows sparingly, sparingly ; and to him who sows bounti- 
fully, bountifully. It is a free gift, but any one may look to 
the reward, as Christ looked to the joy set before him. 

How beautifully he dwells on God’s habit of mind and 
ability to reward, quotes Scripture to prove it, and nature to 
illustrate it! (vs. 8-11.) Having all sufficiency in everything is 
not for self, but in order that one may abound to every good 
work. This sort of life makes one feel like God. That is 
his habit. 

University Park, Colo. 


KY 
Illustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


OR as touching the ministering to the saints (v. 1). 
Saints are those separated to Jesus Christ. The title 
does not mean that they are perfect, only that they have sepa- 
rated, devoted themselves to, at last, achieving Christlikeness. 
The boy beginning school is not a finished scholar, but he is 
separated to scholarship. So there may be only beginning, 
and véry faulty, saints; but the test of genuine sainthood is 
endurance in it. And ministering to such saints is a great 
privilege, for such are joined to Christ, and-ministering to them 
is precisely the same as ministering to Christ. It was exactly 
as though Christ himself were poor and hungry in Jerusalem. 
He was thus in the persons of these needy saints. What a 
spur to beautiful beneficence this is,—‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me’’! 

For 1 know your readiness, ... and your seal hath stirred 
up very many of them (v. 2). That word translated ‘‘ readi- 
ness’’ comes from a verb which means, literally, to rush 
along. You do not have to urge and push. It goes of itself, 
like the swift current of a river. What a delightful thing it is 
when people are thus set on some gracious duty! It is done 
so quickly and frictionlessly ! The energy otherwise spent in 
urging can be consumed in the doing. The overcoming of 
inertia is a hard thing in mechanics, it is a wasteful thing also 
in morals, I have always thought this an admirable definition 











































































































































































































of pleasure, ‘‘ the reflex of unimpeded energy.’’ And there 
is always return to the doer of sweet delight when one eagerly 
wants to do, and at once does, the thing he ought. Cultivate 
thjs readiness toward duty. Do not wait and haggle and 
bother, but plunge in, as a bather does into a stream on a hot 
day. If it seema little cold at first, the reacting after-glow 
will be abundant and delicious compensation. Then, besides, 
there is noble contagion in such readiness toward duty. You 
set compelling example. You stir up others. You generate 
enthusiasm. ° 

But this I say, He that soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully (v. 6). Here is the enunciation of all invariable 
law,—you get what you give. Niggard seed-sowing, niggard 
crop; bountiful seed-sowing, bountiful crop. Look at it in 
another way. Suppose when, at Cana of Galilee, the Lord 
having ordered them to fill the water-pots with water, they, 
instead of filling them to the brim, had poured in only an inch 
of water. It is very certain, if the miracle were wrought at 
all, they would have gotten but an inch of wine. As much 
water, so much wine. What you give, you get. There is no 
department of life to which this great law does not apply. 
Take knowledge. Little study, little knowledge ; much and 
earnest study, much and thorough knowledge. Take friend- 
ship. Little friendliness on your part, slight friendship for 
you ; hearty friendship on your part, and you are clasped in 
answering warmth of friendship. Take prayer. Smali and 
routine praying, meager answer; prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving concerning everything, and the peace of 
God standing sentinel about your heart. Take Christian ser- 
vice. Little service, little result; large and patient service, 
and generous harvest of result. No one can escape the scep- 
ter of this law, and over every portion of the life. Do not 
imagine you can escape it. It is as persistent and omnipresent 
as gravitation, Even though we must go forth weeping, bear- 
ing the precious seed, let us carry it forth, and plentifully 
broadcast it ; for only such can return with rejoicing, bringing 
their sheaves with them. 

For God loveth a cheerful giver (v. 7). 
** hilarious ’’ giver. 


Literally, a 


**Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind."’ 
& I g Pp 


And God is able to make all grace abound unto you (v. 8). 
Let us keep ourselves in heart by constant memory of the in- 
finite ability and loving bountifulness of our God. Mr. Spur- 
geon tells how he was walking homeward once, very weary 
and discouraged, along the banks of the river Thames, Just 
then a little fish seemed to speak to him out of the waters, and 
say, ‘‘See, I am going to drink the river dry.’? Then hope 
and courage came to him, for he found himself saying to 
himself that he could no more drink God dry than the little 
fish could the great river on which the huge ships floated. 
Able to make all grace abound,—turn from thought of your 
discouragements and obstacles to thought about such a God, 
so shall you get heart for persistence and for mastery. 

Increase the fruits of your righteousness (v.10). ** Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; and so shall ye 
be my disciples.’’ Missing fruit, the whole economy of nature 
is missed. So, missing fruit, the whole economy of grace is 
missed. And the Father, who is the husbandman, is not 
Satisfied with meager fruitage. He is avaricious for increase. 
Constantly, as the years go, should larger and more numerous 
clusters of the fruit of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, longsuffer- 
ing, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control 
—hang upon the branches of our life. And this shall surely 
be the case if we steadily abide in Christ. 


Priladelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


FTER having brought out the truths of the lesson, the 

teacher may pass on to the general theme of giving. 

This is an important though a difficult theme. For, as soon 

as you touch the pocketbook, you come upon some of the 
noblest and some of the meanest traits of humanity. 

In these days wt have appeals for help from all over the 
world. Armenia, Persia, India, Greece, all cry to us for 
money. And we all acknowledge that their need is great. 
If these appeals were listened to, and the proper response 
made, it would not be hard to meet the wants of all the de- 
serving poor, and care for our own missionary societies as 
well. For there is plenty of money in the world. But most 
people act in this duty of giving from no principle at all. 
They give in a hap-hazard way, just as they feel. Their gifts 
bear no intelligent proportion to their incomes. To help our 
scholars in this matter we suggest : 

1. A good way of giving. This is the Old Testament way. 
It consisted in giving one-tenth of one’s income to the Lord’s 
work. This is what Jacob vowed that he would give. On 


- this plan each person lays aside one dollar in ten, and gives it 


to the Lord’s cause, in such way as seems to him wise. 
plan has many advantages. 


This 
It makes us give thoughtfully, 
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proportionately, and regularly. If adopted in any church, it 
would at Once increase marvelously the gifts of that church. 
Many a mission church, which to-day is dependent on others 
for its support, would by this system become at once self-sup- 
porting. Suppose a given church has five hundred members, 
and each one earns on an average only five dollars a week. 
This is $2,500 in the aggregate a week. One-tenth of this is 
$250, which, in the year, amounts to $13,000. Yet there are 
very few churches where the average income of the members 
is only five dollars a week ; and, on the other hand, there are 
still fewer churches that give $13,000 a year to all causes 
combined. 

2. A better way of giving. This is the New Testament 
way. It does not stop at one-tenth of one’s income. It says, 
‘* All that I have belongs to God. I must spend my money 
in a way that will be well pleasing to him. If he asks for one- 
tenth, he shall have it. But if he asks for two-tenths, or for 
three-tenths, he shall have just what he asks for.’’ My im- 
pression is that in this way only will the church ever rise 
to its proper position as a steward of God’s gifts. Of course, 
the believer must ask God earnestly to what he wants him to 
give, and then do as God indicates in the man’s own heart. 
This is true love-giving, and will bring much blessing on those 
who adopt it, as well as on those to whom the gifts come. 

God will so bless his people in spiritual things when they 
come to give to his cause in this way, that there will not be 
room enough to receive the gifts that he will pour out on his 
church. But, so far, the church has trusted itself much more 
than it has been willing to trust its God. The result is that 
the church is still feeble, and staggers along in a kind of beg- 
garly way. 

New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
Piaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only | ape and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times wil needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the eget if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Acts 20 : 4; Romans 15 : 25-28; 1 Corinthians 16: 1-5; 


2 Corinthians 8 : 1-15; 9 : 1-15. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

This lesson calls attention to a project very dear to Paul’s 
heart at this period of his life. In the light of what he hoped 
to accomplish by it, this prominence is justifiable. The data 
must be gathered chiefly from the Epistles. Notice (1) that 
the church at Corinth was early interested in this project of 
taking up an offering among the Pauline churches for the 
Jerusalem “‘saints’’ (2 Cor. 8: 10, 11; 9: 2); (2) that Paul 
suggests @ systematic method of accumulation (1 Cor. 16 : 
I, 2); (3)-his care to forestall criticism by having each church 
send its collection by an elected representative (1 Cor. 16 : 
3, 4); (4) the splendid response of the Macedonian churches 
(2 Cor. 8 : 1-5); (5) how-Paul used that as an argument with 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. 9 : 1-4); (6) the spirit in which he 
wished the gift to be raised (2 Cor. 9 : 5-14; Rom. 15 : 26, 
27); (7) the list of delegates (Acts 20 : 4). 

Il, QuUEsTIONS FoR STUDY AND Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 
Outline Studies. } 

Ramsay, 286-89 ; Rendall, The Expositor, November, 1893 ; 
Thatcher, 238, 247, 251; Taylor, ‘* Paul,”’ 353, 354; Plump- 
tre, 331; Rice, 254; Hackett, 232; Stokes, 389; Farrar, 
chapter 34; Paley, ‘‘ Horae Paulinae, 19-27. 

1. Paul's Projected Collection for the ** Saints."’ (1.) 
Noting that all of the allusions to this collection refer it to the 
third missionary journey, would it be better explained as a 
mere act of compliance with the request of the apostles, some 
years before (Gal. 2 : 10), or as a project in which Paul had 
interested his churches for a special reason ? 

2. His Practical Shrewdness in Regard to it. (2.) Noting 
1 Corinthians 16 : 1, 2, and 2 Corinthians 8 : 1,2, 11; § : 2-4, 
consider the systematic methods and the spur of competition 
by which the Apostle sought to induce all of the churches to 
do their best [Riddle : v. 3. McLaren: 1. Warren: T 3). 
(3-) In 2 Corinthians 8 : 12-15 and 9 : 6-8, how does he seek 
to inculcate a hearty gladness in regard to the offering ? 
[McLaren : 2; 3, § 4. *Hoyt: vs. 6-8.] 

3. The Churches which Joined in the Gift. (4.) What 
three groups of churches does Paul mention as having a share 
in the gift? May we infer from Acts 20 : 4 that the churches 


[See under 


gee h 


of Asia joined also? [Outline Studies: IIT, 4.] (5.) Why 
should Paul have confined the matter to his own churches ? 

4. The Purpose of the Gift. (6.) Was it to compensate for 
the damage done by him in earlier days as a persecutor, or to 
meet his pledge to the apostles, or as a proof that his contests 
with Judaizing Christians had not in the least impaired his 
love for the real ‘‘ brethren,’’ or to draw, if possible, the two 
somewhat antagonistic sections of the *Christian church to 
gether? [Geikie: J] 6, 7. McLaren: { 1.] 

5. The Spirit of the Gift. (7.) What two delicate and yet 
noble considerations does Paul suggest as belonging to this 
gift in Romans 15 : 27 and 2 Corinthians 9 : 12-14? [Mc. 
Laren: last {.] (8.) What made it such a noble and gracious 
act of Christian courtesy on his part ? 

6. The Deputies. (9.) What churches did they represent ? 
(10.) May we suppose that the church at Corinth, notwithstand. 
ing the necessity for Paul’s remark (2 Cor. 8 : 19-21), after. 
wards made Paul himself their messenger ? 

III. THe Leapinc THoucuts. 

It is interesting to notice how much stress Paul places upon 
this collection as a means of grace and blessing to the givers 
(2 Cor. 9 : 8, 11-13). be 

He also suggests that a spirit of liberality is the last touch 
of perfection (2 Cor. 8: 6). It is a well-defined ‘ grace” 
(2 Cor. 8 : 7), one in which we imitate our Lord himself, 

Was Paul the first advocate of ‘‘ systematic ’’ 
(1 Cor. 16: 2.) 

Such hearty liberality as this was 2 genuine manifestation 
of the spirit of brotherhood. Could Paul have chosen a better 
plan? 


giving ? 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ROM what epistle of Paul’s is this lesson selected? What 

lessons have we studied from his first letter to the church 

in Corinth? To whom did Paul write of the excellence of 

Christian love? In our lesson for to-day, written some time 

after the first letter, Paul wrote of one of the fruits of Chris- 
tian love to God and to fellow-men. 

Benevolence, or the Grace of Giving.—To give to others 
was one of the first duties taught to the Christian church. In 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians he tells of his going to Jerusalem 
to see the heads of the church, and carrying money for the 
Christians who had ‘suffered in famine, and that in the counsel 
given by the apostles at Jerusalem they bade Paul and Barna- 
bas ‘‘ Remember the poor.’’ The relief which Paul and Bar- 
nabas then took to Jerusalem was sent by those to whom the 
name of Christian was first given. Where were disciples first 
called Christians ? Paul had already been teaching lessons of 
benevolence, and urged the Christians to lay by every week, 
each as he was able, whatever they could save, for others who 
were in need, Gentiles had always been despised by Jews, 
but when the heathen became Christians they were glad to 
give to those who had been their enemies. Paul loved to 
speak words of approval, and the Christians had, a year be- 
fore, been so generous, that Paul had boasted of their liberal- 
ity, and set them as an example for others. Te said their 
‘**zeal had provoked many,’’ for others, who heard of their 
readiness to give, were ‘‘ stirred up ’’ with desire to do like- 
wise. How shrewdly Paul made their work of a year before 
an example for themselves! He sent some of the brethren to 
Corinth to get more funds, and reminded them of what he had 
said of them, lest his boasting of them should be ‘‘ made void.” 
So he warns them to be prepared. The brethren whe were 
to go on this collecting tour knew of their promises, but if 
they should go for the collection and find them unprepared, it 
would be a cause of shame after his boasting. He does not 
say it would shame them, but leaves them to see that for 
themselves, 

How to Give.—Paul does not send the brethren, as a clerk 
might be sent, to collect an ectount due, perhaps over-due. 
Nor did they go asa tax-gatherer might go. 
try how much money might be raised, but as a matter of bless 
ing, a love-gift of kindness to those.in need. True benevo- 
lence does not give just for once, when one feels pity for the 
time, and then forget the need. It is to do it carefully and 
regularly. There is no better way than Paul’s, to lay by 
week by week what is a fair share to divide with others. The 
love of giving will grow. as it is exercised, and, when one loves 
to give, the amount will surely grow. From the rose-bush, oF 
any flowering plant, the more blooms are cut off, the more 
buds and blossoms will grow. The meaning is the same " 
what Paul says of sowing and reaping. Abundant seed sca! 
tered will bring an abundant harvest, and giits of love ‘0 
Christ’s sake will bring love, gratitude, and blessing in retur”. 

A Cheerful Giver.—We have in Scripture story many ‘* 
amples of cheerful givers. Paul says each one should give 
‘*as he purposeth in his heart.’? One who gives only becaus¢ 
he is asked, or feels that he must do as others do, is, °° " 
were, offering lead instead of fine gold. It may be a gi‘ 0! 
gratitude for blessing, for care, or for deliverance from sorrow 


It was not to 
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or danger. Do you remember who once lay down-to sleep 
with a stone for a pillow, and how he dreamed that he saw 
angels descending from heaven, and that the Lord said to 
him, “I am with thee, and will keep thee ’’? Do you know 
the vow the man made, that, if the Lord would keep his prom- 
ise to him, that of all he ever had he would give one-tenth to 
God? What was his name? One-tenth is the very least 
that should be set apart for benevolence. Jacob’s plan is a 
wise one for the young. One cent from every dime, one dime 
from every dollar, should be a sacred trust to be kept for do- 
ing good. When the tabernacle in the wilderness was to be 
built, the Lord told Moses to call for offerings. It was not a 
tax, but an offering from such as gave ‘ willingly with his 
heart.’’? What were some of the gifts brought in? What 
was some of the work done by the women? For years King 
David saved gold and silver to build the temple, and, when 
he was about to die, after a life of giving, he said it was ‘‘ be- 
cause I have set my affection to the house of my God.’’ 

Gifts of Service. —Not all people have money to give, but 
all can have a willing mind to relieve or serve others. The 
good Samaritan might have tossed a coin across the road to 
the wounded Jew, and passed on. Would that have helped 
him? But he stopped, gave the oil and wine he had provided 
for himself, gave tender, loving care, his own strength, then 
money at the inn, Did Peter and John give silver or gold to 
the lame man at the Beautiful Gate? (The teacher can make 
this practical and plain in connection with the special chari- 
table and benevolent work in which the scholars are or might 
be engaged. But do not fail to show that the same self-for- 
getting spirit and kindly thought for others will give happy, 
willing service, in the home, to the sick, the lonely, the poor, 
close by.) 

God Loveth a Cheerful Giver.—To live in the constant love 
of God is the sunshine of the soul. His love, bestowed upon 
all, if answered by love to him and to fellow-men in every 
heart, would change earth to heaven. Do you love to win a 
smile of approval from your father, and that love-look of 
mother’s face, that lives in your heart, warm and true? 
What, then, is the love of the heavenly Father, who will make 
all grace abound, and can multiply and increase ‘our work 
for him ? 

For Your Sakes.— Whatever verses of the lesson may be 
omitted for want of time, let the Golden Text be impressed, 
the one perfect example of a cheerful giver. Try to make it 
plain what it means to be Christ-like in giving. Words can 
scarcely tell the riches of Jesus Christ in the glories he will- 
ingly laid by to become poor, homeless, lonely, enduring 
death itself that we might be ‘‘ enriched in everything,’’—here 
in his indwelling love ; hereafter, in the glories he will allow 
his loved ones to share. 


Louisville, Ky. 
KASS 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


i ie subject of this lesson being that of giving, the Golden 

Text of Lesson 12 seems particularly appropriate. We 
will therefore exchange the Golden Texts, using the ‘‘ word 
of the Lord Jesus’ for to-day. 

As point of contact, or in preparation for the lesson, use 
natural objects of several kinds. Provide fruit and flowers, 
choosing the most fragrant. Talk with the class about the 
sun and what it gives us,—light, heat, and happiness ; about 
the clouds, that give the rain; of the trees, that give us 
cooling shadows and fruit. Show the flowers ; allow the 
children to smell of them, and tell what beside beauty they 
give us. Represent all these as rejoicing to give, and as giv- 
mg with the heart,—the odor from the heart of the flower ; 
the tree from its heart out bears the leaves and fruit. So we 
say the cheerful sunbeams, the willing tree, the glad rain, the 
happy flower, they all give from the heart, cheerfully, will- 
ingly, gladly, and are happy. 

Repetition is a law of childhood, so do not fear that the 
Presentation of one idea in various forms will be fatiguing. 
Take time, therefore, to impress, through these objects, the 


elements of true giving, and repeat, as a kind of drill, how the 
trees, flowers, etc., give. 


The love-money 


Paul took to Jerusalem once was given 
this way. 


pt Brinn what you have told of the poor, hungry 
ag n, athers, and mothers to whom it was sent, and tell 
con gain Paul was going there to carry them more help. 
Pe ree had promised it to him, and he wrote to remind 
aoe t rs rep ready to go now. Would they have the 
‘ “ tady? To be real love-money, they must give from 
© heart, cheerfully, willingly, gladly. 
tends ca children who have received gifts to raise their 
ees ell if their gifts made them happy. Let those who 
te al their feeling in giving. A comparison of the 
they soa probably result in favor of giving. In any case, 
rico # + told what Jesus, who made the sun, clouds, and 
ied as us their gifts, said. Paul said what the words 
. n teach the Golden Text. 


W . 
‘hat can children give? Not much money yet, but their 
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share. The giving habit must be formed now. Let them 
understand clearly for what the money brought is used. Ex- 
cite their interest in the causes to which the church and school 
give, by incidents concerning each as they are changed month 
by month. If—as, alas! is sometimes the case—the money 
all goes for self-support, encourage them to keep papers and 
cards neatly, bring them back, and, with some of the ‘* birth- 
day money,’’ pay the postage which shall carry them to some 
poorer school, thus reaching beyond self. 

But every day, at home, at school, by the wayside, they can 
give from the heart willingly. Hands and feet give help; eyes, 
loving looks ; lips, sweet smiles; tongue, kind and cheerful 
words. You may safely ask them to bring you incidents of 
gifts of this kind given to them by others during the ensuing 
week. Thus setting them to look for pleasant things, they 
will more readily themselves do pleasant actions, 


Lawrence, Kan, 
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Blackboard Hints 


’ By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE WAY TO GET RICH. 


BY GIVING. 


REGULAR 
THOU SHALT HAVE TREASURE, 


BOUNTIFUL 
CHEERFUL 
THANKFUL 











THANKS BE TO GOD, 


| 
{ 
| THROUGH OUR LITTLE GIFT TO HIM, 


FOR HIS UNSPEAKABLE 10 US. 





| 


| ‘‘What doest thou for Me?” 








Trenton, N. /. 


Ke 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* We give thee but thine own.” - 

‘Cast thy bread upon the waters.”’ 

‘*He that goeth forth with weeping.”’ 

** Blest is the man whose softening heart." 

“* Sow in the morn thy seed.”’ 

‘Sowing in the morning."’ 

‘Sowing the seed by the daylight fair."’ 

“ Up.and away, like the dew of the morning." 


KAS 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


. 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where did Paul remain three years on his third 

missionary tour? Why did he leave that city? Where 

did he go? Where did” he write this second letter to the 

Corinthians? By whom was it sent? On what errand did the 
messengers go? (2 Cor. 8: 1-23.) 

2. THE MINISTERING TO THE SAINTS (vs. 1, 2).—Who 
were ‘‘ the saints’’? Why is it especially blessed to give to 
Christians? How often before had Paul superintended such 
collections? (Acts 11; 29, 30; Gal. 2:9, 10.) Why did the 
Christians at Jerusalem need aid? Why was this. praise wise 
in Paul? In what ways should Christians all over the world 
help one another? 

3. A MATTER OF BouNTY (vs. 3-5).—Who were these 
‘*brethren ’’ ? (2 Cor, 8: 6, 16, 22.) In what wars do Chris- 
tians often put to shame our pride in Christianity? Why was 
it necessary for Paul to ‘‘ exhort’’ those that were to collect 
this money? How should we make it easy work to collect 
money for Christ? How can we make our giving a matter of 
gladness, and not of ‘‘ extortion ’’ ? 

4. SOWING AND REAPING (vs. 6, 7).—How does the princi- 
ple of verse 6 apply to the sowing of evil? What illustration 
can you give of great results from little deeds of love and 
kindness ? Why should giving be systematic? Why joyous? 
Why intelligent? What is the chief motive for giving ? 

5. THAT YE MAY ABOUND (vs. 8-11).—Why is grace needed 
to give well? In what ways does giving enrich the giver? 
Whence came the quotation of verse 9? (Psa. 112: 9.) What 
is the enduring reward of generosity? What proportion of 
our income should we devote to the Lord’s work? How can 
we git rid of stinginess, if we are cursed by it? 

For the Superintendent 


1. To whom did Paul write the words of our lesson? 2, 
What was he urging them to do? 3. To what act of the 
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farmers does he compare their giving? 4. How only could 
they reap a rich reward? 5. What kind of giver does God 
love? 

a 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


{These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philfidelphia, Pa.] 

1. For whom was Paul trying to raise money? 2. From 
whom was he trying to raise it? 3. In what spirit did he 
want them to give? 4. What reason did he urge for their 
giving? 5. What reward did he promise them, if theyshould 
give liberally ? 

Boston, Mass. 
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SE 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ee H* HATH GIvEN TO THE Poor,’’—As we know from 

the Acts of the Apostles, there was a grievous famine in 
Palestine ai this time, and Paul, appealing to the Christians of 
Corinth, would incite them to emulate the generosity of the poor 
and persecuted churches of Macedonia in contributing to the 
relief of their Hebrew brethren. The idea of Gentile converts 
giving for the relief of Jewish Christians was one utterly beyond 
the scope even of the highest morality of the pre-Christian peo- 
ples and even philosophers. Family affection there might be, 
patriotism there might be, but the brotherhood which recognized 
aliens in blood and nationality was indeed a novelty. The Greek 
and Roman acknowledged the virtue of munificence, but this 
had no relation to sympathy with want and suffering. Athens 
was pre-eminent for the feasts and entertainments that were 
given by the wealthy to the citizens, but the slaves were 
ignored, though of the same blood and color.. And so, in 
Rome, the populace was largely maintained in idleness and 
pleasure by the largesses of the great, and by revenues drawn 
from oppressed provincials, to be squandered in shows and 
amphitheaters for the delectation of the oligarchy of the citi- 
zens of Rome. But there was nothing here for the poor, the 
sufferer, and the slave, who had no vote. The Jews had ad- 
vanced far beyond this, though they, perhaps, scarcely em- 
braced the Gentile in their love for the poor and helpless, 
The teaching of the rabbis on this subject is in striking con- 
trast with that of the great pagan moralists, who were their 
contemporaries, and is, indeed, a most precious legacy which 


' the old Jewish church has transmitted to all Christian peoples, 


Thus Tobit commands his son, ‘‘ Give of thy bread to the hun- 
gry, and of thy garments to them that are naked,’’ and bids him 
not fear if he is made poor, for ‘‘ thou hast much wealth, if thou, 
fear God.’’ The Talmud distinguishes between mere almsgiving 
and the motive from which it is given, interpreting Hosea 
10: 12 to mean, ‘‘ Sow to yourselves in almsgiving, reap in 
benevolence ;’’ for in sowing a man is not certain whether he 
will eat.the fruit of his labor or not, but in reaping he is sure 
todo so, ‘*Almsgiving ’’ is here put for the act itself; ‘* be- 
nevolence,’’ for the motive from which the act springs, The 
Mishna quaintly illustrates the reward of almsgiving thus: 
‘* He who shears off a portion of his property, and gives it in 
alms, wiil be delivered from the judgment.’’ ‘‘ For two sheep 
were crossing a river; one was shorn of its wool, the other 
not; the former got safely over, the other was drowned.’’ 
Very pointed is the explanation which the Mishna gives on 
God’s permission of suffering and want. ‘‘A heathen em- 
peror asked a rabbi, ‘If God loves the poor, why does not he 
feed them?’ He replied, ‘In order that we, by helping the 
poor, might be delivered from the judgment,’ ’’ 


The College, Durham, England. 
a. 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


**As TOUCHING THE MINISTERING TO THE SAINTS, IT Is 
SUPERFLUOUS FOR ME TO WRITE TO you.’’—There are many 
illustrations of the care exercised by the early Christians to 
help and to supply the needs of the brethren. One of the 
most interesting is furnished by Lucian of Samosata, a writer 
by no means friendly to Christianity, who flourished in the 
latter half of the second century. An educated and cultured 
heathen, he had nothing but contempt for this strange sect. 
This lends special value to his testimony on the matter before 
us. In his work, Peregrinus Proteus, he represents his hero 
as accepting, or feigning to accept, Christianity for a time. 
Persecution following, he was visited in prison, and everything 
possible done to relieve his distress. ‘It is incredible,” 
Lucian continues, ‘‘ with what alacrity these people support and 
defend the common cause ; they spare nothing, in short, to pro- 
mote it. Peregrinus being made a prisoner on their account, 
they collected money for him. . . . These poor men, it seems, 
had persuaded themselves that they should be immortal, and 
live forever. They despised death therefore, and offered up 
their lives a voluntary sacrifice; being taught by their law- 
giver that they were all brethren, and that, quitting our 
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Grecian gods, they must worship their own sophist, and live 
in obedience to his laws. In compliance with them, they 
looked with contempt on all worldly treasures, and held every- 
thing in common,—a maxim which they had adopted without 
any reason or foundation,’’ 

‘* ACHAIA HATH BEEN PREPARED FOR A YEAR Past.’’— 
Achaia is mentioned, but, of course, the reference is chiefly 
to Corinth, the capital of the province, and to the places in 
the immediate neighborhood, which had been brought under 
the Apostle’s personal influence, It is well to remember that 
Corinth was then, in consequence of her great commercial 
prosperity, one of the wealthiest cities, if not the very weal- 
thiest, in the world. This appeal could therefore be made with 
excellent grace by the writer, who, when living among the 
well-to-do brethren there, had accepted nothing at their hands 
for his own support. 

‘*Gop Loveru A CHEERFUL Giver.’’—The free-will offer- 
ings in the temple were more highly esteemed than those that 
were necessary as the spontaneous tribute of devoted hearts. 
Those who gave of their substance to relieve the poor, cheer- 
fully, proportionately, unsolicited, and in such wise that the 
donor remained unknown to the recipient, were highly 
esteemed among the Jews. So also it is among the Arabs. 
The heathen philosopher Aristotle would not allow the title 
* liberal ’’ to be worn by a man ‘‘ who gave without pleasure 
in the act of giving. The pain he feels proves that, if he 
could, he would rather have the money than do the noble 
action.’’ 


Ledgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
KAS 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


IVING for the relief of the poor is one of the most diffi 
cult of social functions, The case here discussed was 
comparatively simple, and on every ground of sociological 
principle the Apostle was acting wisely, It was to relieve 
well-ascertained need, of which the Apostle had full cog- 
nizance in making the appeal, It was giving based on 
brotherly interest in the recipients, and therefore not likely to 
humiliate or degrade them. It is the gift in a loveless hand 
that makes the pauper ; and this principle rules out all public 
assi.tance to the poor from money levied by taxation, except 
in great calamities or special emergencfts which rouse a 
genuine public sympathy. We cannot follow the details of 
the methods used in distribution in Judea. But we may be 
sure that this practical, hard-headed as well as warm-hearted 
apostle, who prescribed starvation as a cure for laziness (2 
Thess. 3 : 10), had no intention of using the gifts of the Gen- 
tile churches to feed a multitude of willing paupers in Judea. 
He had too much respect for the worth and use of honest 
work (Eph. 4 : 28) to be an accomplice in supporting these 
Christians at Jerusalem in degrading idleness, as is the case 
with those Jews of Palestine who to-day live off the alms sent 
from other lands. 


Philadelphia. 
ASA! 


Lesson Summary 


MONG the subjects on which Paul addresses the Corin- 
thians is their proffered gift to the needy saints of Judea. 
He delicately says it is superfluous for him to mention this, 
for a year before they responded in praiseworthy style. But, 
lest their zeal and his boast should prove vain, lest in the end 
they should be unprepared and he be put to shame, he sends 
brethren to make sure their gift would be ready when called 
for. Having so arranged, he presses the true motives of 
. Christian giving. Liberal sowing assures bountiful reaping. 
God loves the cheerful giver. God rewards him who scatters 
abroad; to such he will supply and multiply seed for their 
fields, and fruits of righteousness also, enriching them unto all 
liberality, whether material or spiritual, and thus evoking fresh 
praises from grateful beneficiaries and observers. 


on 
Added Points 


However much of certainty or doubt Paul had about that 
offering from Corinth, two things he did,—he handled it deli- 
cateiy, and yet effectively. 

Many a good work has failed because it was not followed 
up. Paul starts a movement, writes about it, sends messen- 
gers, persists, succeeds. 

A gift in readiness, awaiting its recipient, has splendid 
bountifulness about it. If drawn out at the last moment, it 
Savors of extortion. 

Bountiful in quantity, not grudging, nor of necessity, but 
cheerful in spirit, is the giving God asks. 
he loves. 

** Supply and multiply ’’ is the rule by which God makes his 


return gifts. ‘‘Supply,’’ that nothing be lost. * Multiply,’’ 
that all be irfcreased. 


Those who so give 


The Child’s Keeper * 


F EVERY parent ought in some degree to have the 
teacher's skill as an instructor and teacher, so ought 
every teacher to have somewhat of the parental instinct 
and sympathy with the child as a child. Much of the 
literature of child nature and of education is ‘therefore 
of common utility to both teacher and parent. More- 
over, both need to have a measure of that larger knowl- 
edge of, and sympathy with, human nature, which 
comes from the study of those unfortunate members of 
society who are often wrongly stigmatized as incorrigi- 
ble and criminal. 

The International Education Series has already done 
good service in putting parents and teachers on 
familiar terms with Froebel. Notwithstanding the ad- 
mirable work of such interpreters as Hailmann, Harris, 
Bowen, and Miss Blow, there was yet needed a compre- 
hensive, practical exposition of Froebel’s Educational 
Laws for All Teachers. Under this title James L. 
Hughes has, in a most masterly way, supplied the need. 
It is a mistake to suppose that Froebel’s laws are appli- 
cable only in the kindergarten or in “ mother play.’’ 
Leading educators are gradually coming to see that 
Froebel's law of unity, and his fundamental process of 
self-activity, are applicable to cducation in all the grades; 
and this book is thercfore, as its name implies, a’ book 
for all teachers, from the mothcr with the babe in her 
arms to the university prcf:-sor. Mr. Hughes has not 
only thoroughly analyzed the Froebelian system into its 
fundamental elements, but his work is in itself construc- 
tive. He has cleared Froebel of his obscurities, and 
recrystallized him into transparent, clear-cut forms of 
practical truth. As a writer, Mr. Hughes is singularly 
terse, vivacious, clear. His chapters abound with sen- 
tentious utterances, which not infrequently rise to the 
dignity of aphorisms for the thinker and of maxims for 
the worker. Mr. Hughes's book is not merely an expo- 
sition of Froebelian philosophy and practice, it is, in a 
specific sense, a book for the times, meeting the issues 
now in current discussion among educators. Vexed 
questions, such as the correlation of studies, nature 
study, ethics, evolution, child study, individuality, man- 
ual training, etc., were anticipated and expounded by 
Froebel consistently and conclusively. The chapter on 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel, adroitly brings these 
three great authorities mto comparison, and by a series 
of fine antitheses succinctly portrays the characteristics 
and the relative value of their work in the development 
of educational movements. 

Between a work on Juvenile Offenders and books on 
child culture and education there is a closer affinity than 
most popular child students would suppose. Many a 
parent would gain very valuable ideas from the perusal 
of such a work in criminology as this by the well-known 
English authority, W. Douglas Morrison. Much of it 
is, of course, of utility only to the specialist, but any in- 
telligent reader can see how many of these statistics point 
to principles which should govern all parents or caretakers 
of children. Moreover, it is well that the better part of 
the community should, through such a study as this, see 
how much better it is to prevent crime than to attempt to 
cure it. There is a sense in which the community is 
largely responsible for the habitual ill-doer. Most per- 
sons depend too much on punishment, or on threats of it, 
but punishment, as such, has comparatively little reform- 
ing power. Most prisoners have less dread of a prison cell 
after they have been in it than they had before they 
were put there. Here is a conclusion of the criminolo- 
gist which is applicable equally in the home: ‘« Mere 
knowledge of the difference between right and wrong is 
not in itself a sufficient test of criminal responsibility in 
the case of the young. Before criminal responsibility 
can be established, there must be moral as well as intel- 
lectual maturity."’ In other words, a child must be 

* Froebel’s Educational Laws for all Teachers. By James L. Hughes, 


Inspector of Schools, Toronto. 12mo, pp. xiii, 296. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Juvenile Offenders. By W. Douglas Morrison. 12mo, pp. xx, 317. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 

Kindergarten Principles and Practice. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. x6mo, pp. 205. Boston ahd New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. §r 

Stray Thoughts for Mothers and Teachers. By Lucy H. M. Soulsby. 
r2mo, pp. 210. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. §1. 


taught, not only to discriminate, but to exercise his will, 
Mr. Morrison's book is interestingly and temperately 
written. He is cautious im his reasoning, and shows the 
true scientific spirit in his anxiety to get at all the factors 
in the case. The book is one of the Criminology Series, 
of which Mr. Morrison is ‘also the editor. 

Under the general title «‘ The Republic of Childhood,"’ 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin (Riggs) and her sister, Nora 
Archibald Smith, in collaboration, have produced a series 
of three books, —Froebel’s. Gifts, Froebel’s Occupations, 
and Kindergarten Principles and Practice. The last of the 
three is a series of chapters, independent of one another, 
as essays on kindergarten topics. The book is, therefore, 
not a systematic treatise, and the reader is reminded 
that certain subjects are omitted here because they have 
already been treated in the volume on Children's Rights 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). There is nothing to show 
what portions of this book are to be credited to Mrs. 
Riggs or to Miss Smith. It is sufficient to note that, 
like former writings of these gifted women, the style is 
as lively and entertaining as the subject-matter is in- 
forming. The book is, therefore, not only a worthy 
addition to the library of the professional kindergartner, 
but it is a readable and useful guide and companion for 
parents and all others to whom the care of children is, 
in any degree, committed. 

The book which now. goes forth under the title Stray 
Thoughts for Mothers and Teachers is in part a reprint 
of a work published under the title of Stray Thoughts 
for Teachers. The author, Lucy H. M. Soulsby, adds 
to the original work considerable new matter. The book 
is what its title indicates. There is no system about it, 
and the author makes no attempt at scientific writing. 
She longs for a better co-operation between mothers and 
teachers, and has a high and womanly ideal for the 
daughters, in whose interest principally she is writing. 
Her strength is in her common sense and her motherly 
impulses, 
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Stories from American History ; New Jersey, from the Discovery 
of Scheyichbi to Recent ‘Times. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 254. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) ‘ 

Stories from American History : Georgia, from the Invasion of 
De Soto to Recent Times. By Joel Chandler Harris. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 315. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 


The Appletons are bringing out what is by far the best 
attempt that had been made to present the romantic 
side of our national history. If judged from the two 
volumes on New Jersey and Georgia, the work is to 
be put into*the hands of writers whose names are a 
guarantee for good work. And in workmanship and 
illustration these writers have been ably seconded. It is 
noteworthy that the issue of the series begins with two 
states widely distant from each other, which yet have 
much in common in their physical character and their 
political career. Both authors have done well by their 
states. In New Jersey, it is the period of the War of 
Independence which furnishes the most ample material ; 
in Georgia, that period rivals the more heroic age of the 
War for the Union. ‘: Uncle Remus”’ writes here, as 
always, as a Southern man, but in the manly spirit 
which draws North and South fogether. One of his 
most graphic chapters is his account of the attempt made 
by a handful of Union soldiers, who stole a locomotive 
under the very eyes of the Confederates, and started out 
to burn the railroad bridges between Marietta and Chat- 
tanooga. 

a 
Social England; A Record of the Progress of the People in Re- 
ligion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Science, 
Literature, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Various Writers. Edited by H. D. Trail, 
D.C.L. Volume VI. : From the Battle of Waterloo to the 


General Election of 1885. (8vo, pp. viii, 7oo. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50.) 


Dr. Traill has brought his great undertaking to a clos¢ 
within a reasonable time, and without any change in the 
plan with which he set out. The book under notice is 4 
series of contributions by experts, each furnishing 
each successive section an account of the progress 
achieved in his department in the era the section covers 
By taking the successive contributions which bear ©” 
any subject,—let us say scholarship, or literature, or 4‘ 
or agriculture, —the reader gets a connected and readable 
account of that branch of English life from the beginn'"s 
to a point only twelve years back. By reading any 5°“ 
tion by itself he gets a view of the progress in all bran: hes 
within that period. The book is thus an encyclopedia 
of easy reference, as well as a history ; but, in achicv'n8 
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completeness and expertness, it necessarily 
foregoes the unity, the consistency, and 
fuency of a history written by a single 
author. And the superabundance of the 
material for the period covered by this last 
yolume has required a compression of 
matter, which makes the volume less read- 
‘able than were its predecessors. 
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“dies in the Life of Jesus: For Bible Classes 
sudies in, Oe IS Use. By William H. Sall- 
mon. (I2m0, pp. 152. New York: The In- 
ternational Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 40 cents. ) 
; in the Parables of Jesus, Recorded by 
Oe ent For Bible Classes and Personal 
Use. By William H. Sallmon. (New 
York : The International Committee of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. 25 
cents. ) 
7 ‘ulture of Christian Manhood: Sunday 
Mornings % Battell Chapel, Yale Univer- 
sity. Edited by William H. Sallmon. With 
portraits of the authors. . (8vo, RP: 309. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50.) P q 
Mr. Sallmon’s two booklets of studies 
are a case of much in little. By felicitous 
analysis, free outline, and pertinent quota- 
tion, he helps those who care to study, ‘not 
simply to read, to find their way into the 
heart of the subject.——The volume of 
sermons preached to the students in Yale 
University has both intrinsic value and 
personal interest. These sermons repre- 
sent the use made of an extraordinary op- 
portunity by some of the first preachers in 
America, representing chiefly the denomi- 
nations which rely on the preached Word 


as the great human agency for converting 





sinners and edifying saints. When such 
men as Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. Bradford, 
Dr. Herrick, Mr. Twichell, President 


Stryker, Professors Harris and Purves, 
and Bishop Vincent, come to face such 
an audience, they feel its demand for the 
best they can give. Besides this, the 
book gives a sample of what these and 
others not less notable are as preachers. 
A portrait of each is given. 
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Studies in Interpretation: Keats,—Clough,— 
Matthew Arnold. By William Henry Hud- 
son, Professor of English Literature in the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. (8Vvo, 
pp. iii, 224. New York: G. P. tnam's 
Sons. $1.25.) 


These studies seem to be the work of a 
new writer, who has still much to learn 
about his business. In the almost pom- 
pous statement of facts known to every- 
body, in a disposition to drag everything 
and everybody into an essay concerning 
the work of a single author, and in a cer- 
tain ornateness of style, the author 
Shows either his own lack of maturity and 
self-restraint, or the bad effect of con- 
stant dealing with immature minds. Nor 
are these faults of form all that can be 
alleged. As his very choice of subjects 
indicates, Professor Hudson is drawn to 
the morbid, doubting elements in our 
literature. It is not the great seers whom 
he holds up to honor, but small men, 
who had no share in their vision, but who 
represented rather the “pagan nurtured 
in a creed outworn"’ than the construc- 
tive minds of the century now closing. 
The book is not wholesome, but it is not 
without ability, and some may get good 
from it. 

2. 


CAristi i > 
. . a Care By Edward F Wiliene D De 
(8¥0, pp. 320. Chin ¥~& “tT 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $u.80) eters 
: Hardly descriptive of its contents is the 
tile of this book. It is much more an 
“ccount of istitutional activity and meth- 
ods, religious and philanthropic in char- 


acter, than an account of the Christian life 


of the country. Two chapters, indeed, 
are devoted to the latter, but these two are 
singularly inadequate, and not always 
accurate. It would be hard to be more 
misleading, for instance, than Dr. Wil- 
liams is in his account of the Ritschlian 
school on page i100. In the field of 
which Dr. Williams is master he has 
much to tell that is of interest, especially 
as to the faith and love that went to the 
origination of some organizations for Chris- 
tian work. 





Convention Calendar. 1897 


International Executive Com- 

mittee, at Chautauqua . .. . August 17-19 
Missouri, at St. Louis . . . « August 24-26 
North Carolina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 
South Carolina, atCamden. . . . August 25-27 
Colorado, at Fert Collins . Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
Arkansas, at Ozark. . . « September 3-5 
Nebraska, at Norfolk . - . . September 7-9 
Massachusetts, at Fitchburg. . . . October 5-7 
Maine, at Bangor... ... ,. October 12-14 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . . October 12-14 
Vermont, at Bennington . . October 19, 20 
New Hampshire, at Concord . . November 24 
Michigan, at Port Huron. , . November 16-18 
Utah, at Ogden . « « « November 26-28 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 

TON. © ws cco e ce o o NOV. Des t 


British North America 


New Brunswick, at St. John. , . October 19-21 
Ontario, at Hamilton . . . October 27-29 
Nova Scotia, at Spring Hill . . October 12-14 


o> 


A Welcome for College 
Students 


YEAR ago the Intercollegiate Young 
Men's Christian Association an- 
nounced that special agrangements had 
been made by the Associations for the re- 
ception of college students. This an- 
nouncement elicited a generous response 
from students, from parents, and from 
guardians, not only in this country, but 


that much good came of the effort to 
reach these young men. This summer 
another effort is put forward, as will be 
seen in the following notice from Frank A. 
Beach, intercollegiate secretary in Phila- 
delphia : 


The Intercollegiate Young Men's Christian 
Associations in the various cities are ready to re- 
ceive all new students, and invite pastors, 
parents, and friends of students, and students 
themselves, to communicate with them, and make 
use of their privileges. 

The students in all the large cfties are organ- 
ized in their Associations, having college-bred 
men as secretaries ; with common headquarters 





and social rooms in the individual colleges ; 
hand-books of information concerning the city 
and college for free distribution ; lists of boarding- 
houses and bureaus of information. Reception 
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in the British provinces, and it is stated | 


puree res) 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
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position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 


vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 


subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see Jourteenth page. 





phate. Dr.°M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘*When completely tired out by prolonged 


value to me. 
charms beyond anything I know of in the 
form of medicine.’’ 





Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible beige writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


se 

More than 350 Illustrations 
accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bible y are ag° Piceuree so muc! 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.”’—New 
York Observer. 

“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 15 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.”’— Zhe /ndependent. 

At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
WHY NOT OBSERVE 


Rally Sunday 
THIS YEAR? 
Remember SEPTEMBER 26 is the time. 


No. Pilgrim Services is d especiall 
for this eclaaiea, and is called a 


A REVIEW AND A RALLY 


It takes the ce of the ordinary review, having ap- 
oy readings and recitations, stirring songs to 
miliar tunes, map, review, and rally exercises, etc. 


wittmill iuwintone “* 
The Pilgrim Press BesTor 


The Bible at a ne 
Glance Settgn's. Oe 


Every Sunday-school, every teacher, every Bible 
student, will find it invaluable in simplifyin, 
Sar Endorsed by Bishop Vincent, Pro . Wakefiel 
| Rev. Young, the “ Ram’s Horn” and many delighted 
purchasers. Descriptive circular free. Mailed in wall or 
pocket editions for $1.00. i 











r Rapids, lowa. 
C A $ New York City. 


want it. 
Collected with our Goodwill Box 
for Sunday-schools. Sample, ten 
cents ; $2.50 per 100, by express. 
SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 
zoos a set, per quarter. Commandment 
umber Cards, 6 cents a set of ten cards. 








committees welcome the young men upon their 
arrival, and these experienced students not only 
make smooth, pleasant, and safe the path of the 
new men in the college itself, but introduce them 
| into the church and social life of the community. 
It is purely a. college affair, and a call from any 
student or a letter from a friend will insure a cor- 
dial welcome and friends of the right kind, beside 
the many material advantages of these well- 
equipped student societies. 

The handbook above alluded to will be mailed 
free upon request, together with the name of the 
college which the student expects to attend. 

Address: Frank A. Beach, Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; 
Hugh McA. Beaver, 129 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City; R. C. Thomas, Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, Boston, Massachusetts, inter- 
collegiate secretaries of Baltimore, Chicago, and 
| St. Louis. 








ducing. Write. BE. M. Sefton, Cedar R. 
GoopgenouGn & Wociom Co., 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


“At Ocean Grove the official song-book is = 


Songs of Love and Praise, No. 4. 


By Sweney, Gilmour, and Entwisle. No song-books 
ever excel in poogtars those in use at Ocean Grove. 
35 cts., by mail. J.J. » 1024 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


SACRED SONGS, No. 1. 
cach, if by mal THE BIGLOW & MAIN'CO. 
Lakeside Building, Chicago ; 76 E. Ninth St., New vex: 


Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Jonn 
Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 











Sowing R - Postpaid, s cts. oo. 
2 Sowers | ane = soe, 7 I. Hi “Kurtenknabe. 
n me, Growing Time t " ping 
Time, Bus Little Gleaners, Tithe-offerin s, Thanke iv- 


ing, etc. Address J.H.Kurzenknabe Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerning 


publishers and the 
j the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 


advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular | 


subject to approval as to character, wording, and | 


When tired out, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- | 


wakefulness and overwork, it is of the greatest | 
As a beverage it possesses | 


~ Nelson’s New Series of | 


h | Clay Trumbull. 


Bible study. | 


anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the | 
advertiser by stating that yeu saw | 


Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 
and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Professor Her- 
man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 


| D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 


William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 


Hilprecht. With maps and profuse illustrations. 12mo, 
Pp. 275. Price, $1.50. Mt 

Friendship the Master-Passion. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 413 pages. (94 X7 inches.) In box. Price, 
$3.00. 
| 
| Studies in Oriental Social Life. by H. Clay 
| Trumbull. 450 pages. (64% 8% inches.) Illustrated, 
Price, $2. 50. 
| Kadesh-Barnea. By H. Clay Trumbull. 478 pages. 


(7X9% inches.) Two maps and four full-page ilustra- 
tions. Price, $3.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 
pages. (64% 8% inches.) 


The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By 
| the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. 350 pages. 
(7%Xs5% inches.) With portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 
Price, $1.00. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Price, $2.00, 


35° 


Teaching and Teachers. 
390 pages. (7% X5% inches.) 
A Model Superintendent. 
188 pages. (5%X7% inches.) 
Henry P. Haven. Price, $1.00. 
Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 
415 pages. (814X5% inches.) 


By H. Clay Trumbull, 
Price, $1.00. 


By H. Clay Trumbull, 
Fine steel portrait of 


Ry H. 
Price, 
$1.50. 
Teachers'’-Meetings : Their Necessity and Methods. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 60; Price; ,> cents. 


Sunday-School Ways of Working. 
8vo, pp. 96. Price, 20 cents. 

Hints on Child-Training. 
300 pages. (7% X5% inches.) 


Beckonings from Little Hands. 
Du Bois. _ r6mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 


The Point of Contact in Teaching. 
son Du Bois. 12mo, pp. 88. 
The Knightly Soldier. Hy H. Clay Trumbull. 
323 pages. (5% X8 inches.) Illastrated. Price, $1.50. 

A Lie Never Justifiable. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
250 pages. (4X7 inches.) Price, $1.00. 

Principles and Practice. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Six volumes, each complete in itself. Average two 
| hundred pages per book. (6% 4% inches.) Price, 
| $2.50 a set, or fifty cents per volume for less than a set. 


} 
Prayer: Its Nature and Scope. By H. Clay Trum- 
| bull. 2z2mo, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 


| In Tribulation: Or, The Blessing of Trials. By 
| 
| 


Paper, large 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Price, $1.00. 


By Patterson 


By Patter- 
Price, 60 cents. 





H. Clay Trumbull. r2mo, pp. 150. Price, 75 cents. 


Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
| 12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 30 cents. 


The Divine Order of Numan Society. By Robert 
| Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 274 pages. (5%X7% inches.) 
rice, $1.00. 


The National Hymn-Book of the American 
| Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, $.T.D. 
| 188 pages. (554X7% inches.) Price, $50 per hundred ; 
| $6.50 per dozen ; single copies, 60 cents. 

Byington's Chart of Jewish National History. 
By the Rev. E. H. and Sophia J. Byington. Wall chart, 
| price, $1.00; pocket chart, price, 30 cents. 
| Arnold's Chart of Paul's Journeyings. 
| Arnold, A.M. A pocket chart. Price, 


Your money refunded if you | 
Agents wanted for our special plan of intro- 


By C. E. 

20 cents. 

| The Ten Commandments. By H. Clay Trumbull. 

| 38 pages. (534X7% inches.) Price, 25 cents. 

| Twe Northfield Sermons. 
53 pages. (54% X7% inches.) 


Light on the Story of Jonah. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 79 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, 20 cents. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Price, 30 cents. 


22% 


The above books are for sale 
by booksellers, or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. The 
prices include postage. 


>, a 4 
John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, August 21, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘ second-class matter.”” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for eithér old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Co RE ee ae ee F 
Une eer hve ave, full.payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


“Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will | 
be eyephed with as many copies as may be desired, at | 
the follow’ 


ing yearly club rates: : 
o1 number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addeesses, $1.00 each. 
‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. package thus sent ts addressed to one 
rson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
he separaie papers. 
The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and gory in —— 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
“erhe papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
ubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
pac s may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. , 
ree . One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the pe rs may be uired. 

Change ol Address. ubscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out . Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
en it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If 9 peck e 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
red, at the rate of three cents per week. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
nged should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Ali addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some othet per- 

son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 


such n will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by —— 


The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the Sep pale for, unless by cpoctes request. The 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the cxpire- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 


ey castes of iteme of the to enable 
any one issue of t 

all the teachers of a ediosh to examine it, Pil be sent free, 

upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
copy, one year, 8 shillings 
wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sing! to Ce Ipeividnel addresses, or ine 
to one ress, whichever ma 
oY wesw 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 
“INFANT HEALTH” Sent 


FREE on APPLICATION. 
New Yorn ConDensep MILK Cony 














tn ordering goods, or in making tnguiry con- 
Cerming anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers,as well as the adver- 
freer, by stating that vow saw the advertisement 
tu The Sunday School Times. 
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be conclusive. 





Rootbeer. 


in preparing it, 


press, strongly endorse 


temperance. 


An Aid to 
Temperance 


HiRes ROOTBEER is of an alcoholic beverage. 

When the attempt is made to classify Hires Rootbeer with 
intoxicating drinks, thoughtful temperance -people reply that com- 
mon sense and the daily experience of millions of men, women, and 
children who drink it prove the contrary. 

When the facts are examined for a moment in the light of 
scientific investigation, the alcoholic bugbear disappears completely. 
The answer to the loosely drawn indictment, founded on a loosely 
formed opinion, is the decision—not the opinion—of Professor 
Henry Leffmann, A.M., M.D., Ph.G., Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology at the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
Chemist to the Dairy and Food Commission of Pennsylvania, a 
recognized authority on analytical chemistry, and a strong temper- 
ance advocate. After a thorough series of experimients and analyses 
Professor Leffmann has made report on Hires Rootbeer. 
such as the following, from such a high scientific authority, should 


A decision 


PHILADELPHIA, June 17, 1897. 


Messrs. C. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


Dear Sirs :—I have just concluded a series of experiments, undertaken 
with a view of testing in the most exact manner the facts in regard to Hires 
It has been frequently stated that some investigations of your prepa- 
ration, made a few years ago in New York, showed a fermentation, in a few 
days, amounting to several per cent of alcohol, and that in seventeen days the 
quantity of alcohol had risen to over seven per cent (7 per cent). 
dently of the fact that the amount of sugar required by your formula cannot 
possibly produce such a quantity of alcohol, I find by careful experiment that 
the action, even after seventeen days, was so slight that the sample contained 
still unconverted nine-tenths (9-10) of the sugar which had been originally used 
I am forced to the conclusion, therefore, that the results pub- 
lished by Mr. Minshall are grossly erroneous, and I repeat what I have 
before stated, that the fermentation in Hires Rootbeer does not de- 
velop in it any of the qualities of an intoxicating beverage. 


Very truly yours, 


Indepen- 


HENRY LEFFMANN, M.D. 


Pastors, temperance workers, eminent laymen, and the religious 


as a non-alcoholic, palatable, and healthful beverage—an aid to 
Should the slightest doubt still be entertained regarding the re- 


lation of Hires Rootbeer to the question of temperance, further in- 
formation will be cheerfully furnished to any one who applies. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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other way. 





Frem The Independent. 

A blessing is in this tittle book, we are sure, 
| for all that mourn. The God of all comfert 
must have been near the author when he 
wrote it. 

From The Lutheran Observer. 
| lt is rich in messages from the God of all 
comfort te those who are in any wise afflicted. 


Bound in fine cloth. 








IN TRIBULATION 


Or, THE BLESSING OF TRIALS 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Worvs of comfort are needed by every one. The proffered words of 
comfort in this book are written out of experience in trials, and 
in their blessing, and they show what we can gain through trials as in no 
The book abounds in hopeful views of life, and in courage- 
inspiring revealings of the ‘: bright side."’ ' 


From Christian Work. 

Its pages are full of good cheer and - 
ening, and the tired and afflicted, under - 
ever form their sorrow may come, will find 
much here to turn their thoughts into channels 


which will enable them to bear more patiently 
their trials, and reap from them Ssings 
instead. The little volume will, no doubt, 
prove a ing to many. 


tamo, 160 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1033 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Strip of Blue 


[From “ Wild Roses of Cape Ann,” by Lucy Larcom] 


DO not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine,— 

The orchard and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax-collectors are, 

They bring me tithes divine, — 
Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free ; 
And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 
Aglimpse of blue immensity, — 
A little strip of sea. 


Richer am I than he who owns 
Great fleets and argosies ; 

I have a share in every ship 
Won by the inland breeze, 

To loiter on yon airy road 
Above the apple-trees. 

I freight them with my untold dreams : 
Each bears my own picked crew ; 

And nobler cargoes wait for them 
Than ever India knew, — 

My ships that sail into*the East 
Across that outlet blue. 


Sometimes they seem like living shapes,— 
e people of the sky,-— 

Guests in white raiment coming down 
From heaven, which is close by ; 

I cali them by familiar names, 
As one by one draws nigh. 

So white, so light, so spirit-like, 
From violet mists they bloom ! 

The aching wastes of the unknown 
Are half reclaimed from gloom, 

Since on life’s hospitable sea 
All souls find sailing-room. 


The ocean pes a weariness 
With nothing else in sight ; 
Its east and west, its north and south, 
Spread out from morn to night ; 
We miss the warm, caressing shore, 
Its brooding shade and light. 
A part is greater than the whole ; 
y hints are mysteries told. 
The fringes of eternity,— 
God's sweeping garment-fold, 
In that bright shred of glimmering sea, 
I reach out for and hold. 


The sails, like flakes of roseate pearl, 
Float in upon the mist ; 

The waves are broken precious stones, — 
Sapphire and amethyst 

Washed from celestial basement walls, 
By suns unsetting kissed. 

Out through the utmost gates of space, 
Past where the pray stars drift, 

To the widening Infinite, my soul 
Glides on, a vessel swift, 

Yet loses not her anchorage 
In yonder azure rift. 


Here sit I, as a little child ; 
The threshold of God's door 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase ; 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome 
I bow my head before. 

Thy universe, O God, is home, 
In height or depth, to me ; 

Yet here upon thy footstool green 
Content am I to be ; 

Glad when is opened unto my need 
Some sea-like glimpse of thee. 


a> 
Surroundings 


[From “ The Intellectual Life,”’ by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton.| 


AVE you ever studied the effect of 
localities on the mind—on your 

own mind? That which we are !s 

due in great part to the accident of ovr 
surroundings, which act upon us in one 
of two quite opposite ways. Either we 
feel in harmony with them, in which case 
they produce a positive effect upon us, oF 
else we are out of harmony, and then they 
drive us into the strangest reactions. A 
great ugly English town, like Manchester, 
for instance, makes some men such thor- 
ough townsmen that they cannot live with- 
out smoky chimneys, or it fills the souls 
of others with such passionate lony!ng 
for beautiful scenery and rustic retirement 
that they find it absolutely necessary 
bury themselves from time to time in the 
recesses of picturesque mountains. The 
development of modern landscape paint 
ing has not been due to habits of rural 
existence, but to the growth of very big 
and hideous modern cities, which mace 
men long for shady forests, and pure 
streams, and magnificent spectacles of su"- 
set and dawn and moonlight — 
It is by this time a trite observation '": 
people who have always lived in beaut! 
scenery do not, and cannot, apprecia'« 
that too much natural magnificence - 
tively crushes the activity of the intellec ; 
and that its best effect is simply tha‘ ° 
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access to it every day. It happens too, in 
3 converse Way, at rustics and moun- 
taineers have the strongest appreciation 
of the advantages of great cities, and 
thrive in them often more happily than 
citizens who are born in the brick streets. 
Those who have great facilities for chan- 
ging their place of residence ought always 
to bear in mind that every locality is like 
a dyer’s vat, and that the residents take 
ts color, or some other color, from it, just 
as the clothes do that the dyer steeps in 
stain. If you look back upon your past 
life, you will assuredly admit that every 
place has colored your mental habits ; and 
that, although other tints from other 
places have supervened, so that it may be 
difficult to say precisely what remains of 
the place you lived in many years ago, 
still something does remain, like the effect 
of the first painting on a picture, which 
tells on the whole work permanently, 
though it may have been covered over 
and over again by what painters call 
scumblings and glazings. 

The selection of a place of residence, 
even though we only intend to pass a few 
short years in it, is, from the intellectual 
point of view, a matter so important that 
one can hardly exaggerate its conse- 
quences. We see this quite plainly in 
the case of authors, whose minds are more 
visible to us than the minds of other men, 
and therefore more easily and conveniently 
studied. We need no biographer to in- 
form us that Dickens was a Londoner, 
that Browning had lived in Italy, that 
Ruskin had passed many seasons in Swit- 
zerland and Venice. Suppose for one 
moment that these three authors had been 
born in Ireland, and had never quitted it, 
is it not certain that their production 
would have been different? Let us carry 
our supposition farther still, and conceive, 
if we can, the difference to their literary 
performance if they had been born, not 
in Ireland, but in Iceland, and lived there 
all their lives! Is it not highly probable 
that in this case their production.would 
have been so starved and impoverished 
from insufficiency of material and of sug- 
gestion that they would have uttered noth- 
ing but some homely song or tale? All 
sights and sounds have their influence on 
our temper and our thoughts, and our in- 
most being is not the same in one place 
as in another. We are like blank paper 
that takes a tint by reflection from what is 
nearest, and changes it as its surround- 
ings change. Ina dull gray room, how 
gray and dull it looks! but it will be 
bathed in rose or amber if the hangings 
are crimson or yellow. ... 

There are. so many well-known inr- 
stances of men who have been able to 
continue their inteNectual labors under 
the most unfavorable conditions, that your 
argument [that surroundings were a mat- 
ter of indifference to a thoroughly occu- 
pied mind] might be powerfully supported 
by an appeal to actual experience. There 
is Archimedes, of course, to begin with, 
who certainly seems to have abstracted 
himself sufficiently from the tumult of a 
great siege to forget it altogether when 
occupied with his mathematical problems. 

rhe prevalent stories of his death, though 
not identical, point evidently to a habit 
of abstraction which had been remarked 
as a peculiarity by those about him, and 
itis probable enough that a great inven- 
‘or in engineering would follow his usual 
speculations under circumstances which, 
though dangerous, had lasted long enough 
to become habitual. Even modern war- 
-" which from the use of gunpowder is 
so much noiser than that which raged at 
hiekiee does not hinder men from 
74 ing and writing when they are used 


Me en te? and regularly in his whole 
sieged city of Alexandria « Knowledge 
s So sweet,"’ he said long afterwards, in 
speaking of this experience, ‘that it 
never entered my thoughts how a bomb- 
shell might in an instant have cast into 


“a abyss both me and my documents.”’ 
ie 


Rothing else, utterly forgetting the fierce | 


warfare that filled the air with thunder 
el came, and the streets with Victims.... 





Geoffroy St. Hilaire never worked | 


did in the midst of the be- | 


ee 





Goethe, at the bombardment of Verdun, 
letting his mind take its own course, found 
that it did not occupy itself with tragedies, 
or with anything suggested by what was 

ing in the conflict around him, but 
y scientific considerations about the 
phenomena of colors. He noticed, in a 
passing observation, the bad effect of war 
upon the mind, how it makes people de- 
structive one day and creative the next, 
how it accustoms them to phrases intended 
to excite hope in desperate circumstances, 
thus producing a peculiar sort of hypoc- 
risy different from the priestly and courily 
kind. This is the extent of his interest 
in the war; but when he finds some 
soldiers fishing, he is attracted to the spot 
and profoundly occupied —not with the 
soldiers, but with the optical phenomena 
on the water... . 

Men have often engaged in literature or 
science to escape the pressure of anxiety, 
which strenuous mental labor permits us, 
at least temporarily, to forget ; but the 
circumstances which surround us have 
invariably an influence of some kind upon 
our thinking, though the connection may 
not be obvious. 
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Man’s Rights over the 
Animal 


[From Amiel’s Journal.]} 


HAVE. just picked up on the stairs a 
little yellowish cat, ugly and pitiable. 
New, curled up in a chair at my side, 

he. seems perfectly happy, and as if he 
wanted nothing more. Far from being 
wild, nothing will induce him to leave me, 
and he has followed me from room to 
room all day. 1 have nothing at all that 
is eatable in the house, but what I have I 
give him—that is to say, a look and a 
caress—and that seems to be enough for 
him, at least for the moment. Small ani- 
mals, small children, young lives, —they 
are all the same as far as the need of pro- 
tection and of gentleness is concerned. .. . 


People have sometimes said to me that | 


weak and feeble creatures are happy with 
me. Perhaps such a fact has to do with 


some special gift or beneficent force which | 


flows from one when one is in the sympa- 
thetic state. I have often a direct per- 
ception of such a force ; but I am no ways 
proud of it, nor do I look upon it as any- 
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Needed 


supply the popular demand. 


line maps. 


and work. 


The Church Standard, Philadelphia. 


** Most students of the life of St. Paul 
know how hard it is to bear in their memo- 
ries he ee Jy 
great apostie. ... arate maps delineate 
the three great journeys of the stle 
and his final voyage to Rome, and im the 
use of these maps the student will find that 
there is a memory of the eye as well as the 
memory of mental association which will 
assist him wonderfully in recollecting the 
dutlines of the life of the great apostle to the 






Price, 20 cents : 


HERE is no getting away 


outwear any of the 
offered as substitutes. 
fore, by far the most economical. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 


Bronte, Now Ton. 
Three Editions 


N FEBRUARY 4th the first edition of Arno!d’s Chart 
of Paul’s Journeyings came from the press; on May 27, 
the second edition; and now a third edition is needed to 


The routes followed and places visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means ,of five clear out- 
Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 

The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. 
printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth covers, 
stamped in gold. ,When folded within its covers, it measures 
64%X3% inches—a convenient pocket size, giving in compact 
form the very information which every student and teacher of the 
Bible needs to have right at hand in the Study of Paul’s life 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


the fact that Pure 


White Lead (see list of brands 
which are genuine) and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil make the best paint. 
Properly applied, it will not 
chip, chalk or scale off, but will 


mixtures 
It is, there- 


valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different igns 
vatious styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


esigns painted in 


Already 


It is 


Gentiles. We do not know a simpler or 
more useful aid to the study of the Acts 


of the Apostles.” 

Christian Work, New York. 
“Arnold’s ‘Chart of Paul’s Journey- 

ings’ is something that will prove most 

helpful, if not absolutely necessary, to 

every Bible student and teacher... . In 

studying the Sunday-school lessons, and 


in following the events of Paul's life, it is 
just what every Bible teacher needs.” 





thing belonging to me, but simply as a 
natural gift. It seems to me sometimes 


| as though I could woo the birds to build 


in my beard as they do in the headgear 
of some cathedral saint! After all, this 
is the natural state and the true relation 
of man towards all inferior creatures. If 
man was what he ought to be, he would 
be adored by the animals, of whom he is 
too often the capricious and sanguinary 
tyrant. The legend of St. Francis of 
Assisi is not so legendary as we think ; 
and it is not so certain that it was the wild 


| beasts who attacked man\first. . . . 


But to exaggerate nothing, let us leave 
on one side the beasts of prey, the car- 
nivora, and those that live by rapine and 
slaughter. How many other species are 


| there, by thousands and tens of thousands, 


who ask peace from us, and with whom 
we persist in waging a brutal war? Our 
race is by far the most destructive, the 
most hurtful, and the most formidable, of 
all the species of the planet. It has even 
invented for its own use the right of the 
strongest, —a divine right which quiets its 
conscience in the face of the conquered 
_ and oppressed ; we have outlawed all that 
lives except ourselves. Revolting and 
manifest abuse ; notorious and contempti- 
ble breach .of the law of justice! The 
bad faith and hypocrisy of it are renewed 
on a small scale by all successful usurpers. 
| We are always making God our accom- 
plice, that so we may legalize our own 
iniquities. Every successful massacre is 
consecrated by a Te Deum, and the clergy 
have never been wanting in benedictions 
for any victorious enormity. So that 
what, in the beginning, was the relation 
| of man to the animal, becomes that of peo- 
| ple to people and man to man. 
| Ifso, we have. before us an expiation 
| too seldom noticed, but altogether just. 
All crime must be expiated, and slavery 
is the repetition among men of the suffer- 
ings brutally imposed by man upon other 
living beings ; it is the theory bearing its 
fruits. The right of man over the animal 
seems to me to cease with the need_of de- 
fense and of sub%istence. So tlrat “all 
unnecessary murder and torture are 
| cowardice, and even crime. The animal 
| renders a service of utility ; man in return 
owes it a meed of protection and of kind- 
ness. In aword, the animal has claims on 
man, and the man has duties to the animal. 
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Nat’l Bank or Nat’l Bank of Tlinois, 
Exchange Bank, N. Y.; any Express or 
| Free Cai to-d. 


ay. Address 
| CO., (Inc.) CHEAPEST SUPPLY HOUBK 
| Desnlnines and Wayman Sts... CHICA’ 


“Sanitas” 
Book FE having the 
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The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West smb St., New York City, 


considered. 

trust funds. Have never lost a dollar nor had 
a foreclosure. The State Capitol Invest- 
ment Association, Indianapolis. 


NET to investors on 5 year First Mort- 
I gages in Red Kiver Valley, North 
Dakota. $90,000 loaned, and not a single 








“How to Disinfect,”’ 
an illustrated book pms 
practicakinstruction dis- 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 





INTEREST is what your money 
will earn. A good and safe rate, 
and always prompt. Secured by 
gilt-edged first mortgages on im- 
powee Indiana real estate. No 
etter investment when safety is 
A good place for 


™ foreclosure or one cent of interest in default. 
2 1 personally examine every farm, and lean 
to farmers only. No agents employed. 
Write for references and descriptive list of 
securities. J. H. McCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D. 
AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, adelphia. 
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You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
yournew.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tricd the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
BAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. 
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PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A.M., Ph.D., 1865 





THREE FULL COURSES 


Call or send for Year-Book. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


Graduates assisted to positions. 
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** Do Not Stammer ”’ 


** Rev. Thos. A. Perniey, D.D."’ 


Secretary Sabbath Association, Philadel 
Pa., writes : “‘] have known Mr. Edw. S. 
ston for years, and have been surprised and 
gladdened by seeing his wonderful success in the 
treatment and cure of stammering. Many of 
these cures are smely marvelous, and we most 
sincerely commend him to all who are suffering 
with vocal impediment.”” 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book, “‘ Do not Stammer”’ 
(mailed free), tc the Pritapecrnia InstrrutTs, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. w. S. 
| Johnston, P 188. 
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© you want to know about a school 
for your daughter unlike all others? 
Then send for illustrated year-book to 
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Westminster Seminary, Fort Wayne, Ind. | 


~ PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and | - 


Washington. Both sexes. s8th year. Healthful. Beau- 

tiful. 16 teachers, 12 courses. $260 a year. 

tifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


East Greenwich Academy 
Founded 5 Bot E. = et 2 
‘ottages. t t. nt - 
Eedeeed. Twelve ‘purene. Sptember 4. o> 
trated catalog. F. D. Braxesuesr, D.D., Principal, 
t Greenwich, R. 1. 





DAVIS MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Winston, North Carcfien Prepares for 
any College or University, or gives com- 
plete business college course. No boy 
pared by us ever failed to pass examina- 
tions for West Point and Anna 

> climate. Low rates. Write for catalog. 
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31st year opens Sept. 
tory. 
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O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 


A Great... 
Skirt Bargai 








SS. 


n for® 4-98 


“THESE Skirts are made of 

English Sicilian, Rich 
Lustre, Heavy Weave, Fe‘lor 
Made, Lapped Seams, lined 


with Percaline and interlined 


with Canvas; 
Velveteen, full 
shape. 

ACTUALLY WORTH 8.00, 


SPECIAL 4 98 


And there are over a thousand 
other bargains equally as good 
in our profusely illustrated Fall 
and Winter Fashion Catalogue, 
128 pages, 812 X10 inches... 
SEND FOR IT. 
FREE UPON REQUEST. 


Bound with 


widih, correct 





REMEMBER—We deliver free all purchases (except Bicycles) to any 


point within 100 miles of our store. Beyond a hundred miles, expressage 
to be paid by customer upon receipt of package. 


--H, O’NEILL & CO. 


_6th AVENUE, 20th to 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
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A tree is known 


by its fruit, and we are willing that 
the 


Pe ee 
OF MUSIC 


should be judged by its graduates. 

Many — very many—of the leading 

vocal and instrumental artists in the 

public eye to-day were instructed here. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Franx W. Hate, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 














BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE 
Formerly 5 mat alo Fy rd Workers 


A band of Student Volunteers recently investigated 
and decided upon this institution. A prominent Sun- 
day-school man says: ‘‘A few more years of such careful 
management, and it will become recognized everywhere 
asanecessity. It representsa great and practic 
Three distinct courses in eac 
Bible-school and Missionary. 


idea.” 
of the departments,— 
to men and women 
of recognized abilit--and consecration. Fall term opens 
Sept. 8. Send => «.:talog to the secretary, J. L. Dixon. 


Winter in Ital 
m Fonsoonss. Crowell will take a > ry 
ies into her home in a pictu ue an ious vil 
in Florence, for the study of a, .” 
uage 


Music, Art and Lang 

with trips during winter to Rome, Venice, Siena, etc. 

For particulars, write Mrs. Pentecost Crowell, care 
Pentecost, D.D., Yonkers, N. Y 
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M assachusetts, Auburndale. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


We aim to continue through the years spent at school | 
the influence of refined Christian asssociation and over- 
sight, and to make the “atmosphere of culture” con- 
ducive to the training of girls for their distinctive duties 
in home life. | 


For illustrated catalog address “ 


C. C. Bracpon, Principal. 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Both sexes. Regular and elective courses. Degrees 
Fits for college. Music, art, modern lan- 


guages, specialties. Steam heat, electric light, home 


Write for catalog. E. J. GRAY, D.D., 
President, Williamsport, Pa” J 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 
. For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VA. 
Term be ins Sept. rst, 1897. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, unds and 
appointments. Board, etc.. with full English course, 
$250. Write for catalog, Mary Batpwin SeMINnary. 
PEDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. Prepares 
r for college, scientific schools, teaching, business. 
Courses in German, French, music, art. th sexes, 
joth year Ya September 15. Address 

ev. Joszrn E. Penny, Ph.D., Principal. 
Young Ladies, West 
‘ . 13. Good buildings, 
beautiful location. Languages, music, drawing, painting, 
etc. $:80peryear. Catalogs. R. Dartincron, Ph.D. 
MS. ANABLE’S Boarding and Day School for 
} Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on applica- | 
Opens September 27. 1350 Pine Street, Phila. , 





hon. 


Shonld, however, an advertisement of a party not havi good 
the publishers wal refuad to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. — 


Rev. George F. 
Ontario Ladies’ College 
Whitby, Ontario, Can. 


| The leading Canadian college, patronized by ex-Premier 


of yy me Minister of bee yaya Rates, from 
$1 90 to $250 per annum. Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. Harz, Ph.D., Principal. 


SPxpP for catalog to Mystic Valley Institute, 
Mystic, Conn. Thirtieth year. Chartered. 
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REVER id. 
COLLARS andCUFFS, 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
- 9 one DEALERS FOR THEM. 
not found at the stores send six 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style poe yobs 
A y ts in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo ,81 Franklin St. NewYork 














A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 

Index tells. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


For eciectric, gas, or oil. ‘Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
1. P. Frink, sst Pearl St., New York. 


estimate free. 
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ADMIRATION 
for the incomparable Ferris W aist fille the hearts 
of little and big. Taking Nature for its mode|, it 
is a comfort in childhood, a luxurious adjunct to 
q the of young women and old. 


ERRIS’ Good Sense 


Corset Waist 
Made in all sizes and styles. Short and extra long 
‘waist, high and low bust. Ohildren’s 25c. to fhwc. 
Misses’, Soc. to 81.00 Ladies’ $1.00 to $2.00. A). 
ways superior in quality and workmanship. 

For Sale by All Ketailers. 
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Bicycles 


$7 5 to All Alike 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





1896 Columbias 
_ 1897 Hartfords : 
Hartford Pat. 2, Women's 
Hartford Pattern 1, Men’s 
Hartford Patterns 5 and 6 


SBS 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, Jet us know. 


$60 
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40 
30 

















Special Offer. 
E. D. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 





“Just hear dem bells, _ | 


History made LIBERTY 
Dey’s ringing everywhere.” 


BELL honored and loved 
Sweetness and purity of 
tone have made THE NEW 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE 
BELLS widely known and 
universally appreciated 
The acme of excellence— 
the ideal of perfection 
Free Souvenir “Booklet 


: on application 
THE BEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., 19 MAIN ST., BRISTOL, cont 


The Spiceland 
Folding Chair 


" Is steel bound, light, comfortable. and 
strong. Folds on entirely new pri” am 
A pertect chair at a low price. W" 
for descriptive price-list. - 

- he ae Lagat & CO. 
age? i: tstown, Ind. 
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